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An Open Letter to Christian Church Ministers 


One Real Test of “Making Good” Ministers and Their Ministry 


Dayton, Ohio, May 23, 1929. 
Rev. John B. Good, 
Pastor of Christian Church, 
Antioch, N. B. 


Dear Pastor Good: 

I was down in the Southland awhile ago, and I met a fine Christian layman and we got to talking about 
preachers. He was one of these great big-hearted Christian laymen who really believe in Christianity, and he 
works at it with head and heart and pocketbook as well as with his hands in making the fortune that he has 
made and used for the Kingdom. 


We talked for quite awhile, telling of the good qualities and the weaker ones of our leaders in the ministry, 
rejoicing in their strength and regretting weaknesses which held the Kingdom back. Then he slowly and 
thoughtfully said: “I have known many ministers since the days of my boyhood when they were guests in 
my father’s home. Some have been mighty men of God and have been powers in advancing the Kingdom, 
and some have been fearful drawbacks. I have finally come to the opinion that the ministry is the easiest 
job in the world to ‘get by’ in and the hardest job in the world to ‘make good in.” 


Now this may be a fanciful letter to you, Brother Good, but that expression is a mighty striking and true 
ene, and it was really said in Birmingham, Alabama, by Mr. Gamble, a Christian layman of the firm of Proctor 
& Gamble, the manufacturers of Ivory Soap. That layman has “made good’? in his business and Christian 
life and has good in his heart for every Christian minister. 


” 


Yes, I suppose that the ministry is the easiest job in the world to “get by’’ in, and there are ministers 
trying to “get by” in it; but there are others, too, thank God, who are “making good”’ in it, and they are the 
salt of the earth and the hope of the Kingdom of God on earth. 


And there are some laymen who think that a minister has little to do and has a mighty easy time just 
preaching on Sunday. They seem to think that a minister does nothing at all through the week, and many 
know nothing of the hundred and one calls on his time in pastoral work, if he is a really “making good” 
minister. 


Now, my dear Brother Good, I have written the above for an introduction to what I now write. I have 
written this much that you may know that I keenly appreciate the calls on you and on your time; but I know 
this, that a minister who is really “making good” is not seeking to evade calls to larger service. The minis- 
ter who is “getting by’’ seeks to see what excuse he can give for not answering a call to larger and better 
service, but the minister who is “making good” thanks God and takes courage at every new opening for 
extended service. 


Take the matter of placing The Herald of Gospel Liberty in the homes of the people of your church. I 
know it is not necessary to argue with one of your caliber that the placing of the church paper in a home is a 
real ministry to that home and to all who are in it. Now, when I write to the ministers of our church sug: 
gesting that they help in placing The Herald in the homes, there arises in the mind of one sort of a minister 
something like this: ‘Another one of those letters from The Herald asking me to do something. How can I 
explain and ‘get by’ about there not being more subscribers in my church?” 

But when such a letter comes to a minister of the “make good” kind, he frankly faces the situation and 
plans how he can extend his ministry and the Kingdom’s interest in the homes of his people, and he gladly 
answers this new call as a real opportunity to multiply his ministry. In other words, the natural answer to 
this call of one kind of a minister is (as in other things): ‘How can I ‘get by’ and explain why there are 
not more Heralds taken*in my church?” While the perfectly natural answer of the other minister is: ‘Here 
is a call to extend the ministry of the church into the homes of our people. How can I ‘make good’ in this?’’ 

Of course, my dear Brother Good, the above all presumes that it is a real ministry of the church to have 
the church paper in the homes. If this is not true, then the whole argument falls of its own weight, 


I trust that I have not overburdened you with this long letter, but it was on my heart, and since you 
have just sent in a fine bunch of new subscriptions and are the pastor of a growing and going church, I 
knew that you were sympathetic. You know that I consider you one of the real “make good” ministers of 
the church who desire in this our Jubilee Year to enrich the lives of your people and to extend the influence 
of the church and the Kingdom and who believe that The Herald helps to do this. 


Assuring you of my deep regard and of my prayers for your continued success in your increasing min- 
istry, I remain, 
Yours in service, 
MANAGING EDITOR, 
The Herald of Gospel Liberty. 


P. S.—I have really written this to you, Brother Good, and to every other brother minister of the Chris- 
tian Church, to know if we are thinking right on this matter. Is the suggestion of the Managing Editor that 
you help in placing The Herald in the homes of the people a call to an enlarged ministry of the church to the 
people, and should it be joyfully accepted by every “make good” minister who seeks to multiply his ministry? 
Or are we wrong in this? I wish that you and every minister of the church would write just what you 
think of it. 
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About Folks and Things 


The Campbellstown, Ohio, Christian 
Church is attempting the solution of its 
Sunday evening problem with a series 
of “community programs” in which lead- 
ers of various educational, social, and 
other community interests assist in the 
services. 

Home Mission Secretary A. W. Sparks 
appeared on the program of the Michi- 
gan State Congregational Conference 
which met recently at Benton Harbor. 
Rev. L. E. Dull, of Maple Rapids, and 
Rev. John M. Williams, of Britton, Mich- 
igan, also attended this conference. 


At the May meeting of the Pilgrim As- 
sociation of Congregational Churches in 
Boston, the matter of union with ithe 
Christian Church was presented and in- 
dorsed by the Association. Delegates 
from forty-four churches of Greater Bos- 
ton were in attendance at the meeting. 

The Parma-Greece Messenger, edited 
by Dr. A. B. Kendall, pastor of the Par- 
ma-Greece Christian Church, is an at- 
tractive and elaborate church bulletin 
containing much information of local and 
general interest. It records advance 
steps in the church work of that com- 
munity. 

The Illinois Christian Conference is 
promoting a form of life insurance de- 
signed especially for ministers. Infor- 
mation regarding same can be secured 
from Rev. John Baughman, Tuscola, IIli- 
nois. The plan has been in operation 
some years and approval has been given 
to it by the conference. 


The Young People’s Congress of the 
Southern Wabash Illinois Conference 
will hold its annual meeting at Trimble, 
Illinois, June 2, The theme of the meet- 
ing will be “Building Together With 
Christ”. A number of local young peo- 
ple will appear on the program and the 
closing address will be given by Mr. Her- 
mon Eldredge. 

A communication to our editor, Dr. F. 
G. Coffin, from Dr. Woodworth of Japan, 
tells of his throat affliction which is hin- 
dering him somewhat in his teaching 
work. He has asked to be relieved from 
one class, but the young men insist on 
his retaining the work and waiting for 
his recovery. Through the solicitation 
of Dr. Coffin, Dr. Woodworth contributes 
the leading editorial of this issue. 


There seems to be a restlessness among 
our ministry, shown by the number who 
are seeking other fields. There is too 
often the illusion that other pastures are 
greener and other waters are not so tur- 
bulent. But this illusion is generally one 
of distance which “lends enchantment to 
the view”. We trust that churches and 
pastors may work together more fully 
for “a long pull and a strong pull and a 
pull all together”. It takes from one to 





two years for a pastor to get fairly set- 
tled, and then the permanent work 
should have only just begun. 

Miss Ethel Harbaugh, Defiance, Ohio, 
registrar for the Defiance College Young 
People’s Summer Schools, reports that 
the advance registrations indicate a rec- 
ord-breaking attendance at these schools 
in June. The schools have been divided 
this year into younger and older boys 
and girls, the first session opening June 
15 for older young people, and the sec- 
ond opening June 22 for younger boys 
and girls. 

The Miami Ohio Good Fellowship and 
Study Club met at the C. P. A. Building, 
Dayton, May 14, and, among other very 
interesting matters, discussed the Jubilee 
Year of the church, which was presented 
by Dr. W. P. Minton, the secretary of 
the Jubilee Year Committee. Rev. H. 
H. Short, representing the Central Con- 
vention on the Jubilee Year Committee, 
presented the same subject in the West- 
ern Indiana Conference, May 15. 

The Smith Mills, Massachusetts, Chris- 
tian Church celebrated its ninetieth an- 
niversary May 3. Rev. Uel Anderson, 
the pastor, reviewed the history of the 
church at the morning session, and lead- 
ing ministers and laymen of the Chris- 
tian churches of ‘Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island participated in the after- 
noon and evening meetings. An interest- 
ing .exhibition of photographs and relics 
of the church was a feature of the cele- 
bration. 

“Stepping Ahead” was the theme of 
the Young People’s Congress meeting of 
the Portland, Indiana, district of Eastern 
Indiana Conference, May 5. Rev. C. B. 
Lusk and Rev. H. N. Roland were the 
adult principal speakers and brief ad- 
dresses were given by Alice McLaughlin, 
Hugh Flenor, Lewis Smith, and Homer 
Lester. Lorretta Blodgett was elected 
president of the Congress, Mildred Sel- 
lers vice-president, and Mabel Haines 
secretary and treasurer. 

Lieutenant-Governor West, of Virginia, 
a leading member of our Suffolk, Virginia, 
Christian Church, recently addressed 
the annual convention of Women’s 
Clubs of that state on outstanding issues 
of child welfare and rural life and edu- 
cational problems. Governor West states 
that the issues of tomorrow on these 
questions are largely up to the states 
and that we should not depend on Federal — 
intervention to solve problems which are 
more or less local. 

Christian Endeavorers are interested 
in the coming great International C. E. 
Convention at Kansas City, July 3-8. 
Over 15,000 delegates are expected and 
great national leaders will be heard on 
the program. Senator Borah and Mrs. ” 
Mabel Willebrandt and a score of other 
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celebrities will be present and address 
the great mass gatherings. Information 
regarding the convention may be secured 
from the Young People’s Congress Head- 
quarters, C. P. A. Building, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

The mid-year meeting of the Woman’s 
Mission Board of the Eastern Indiana 
Conference, is to be held at Winchester, 
June 6. Mrs. Clara Thornburg is presi- 
dent and Rev. Bertha Driver, recording 
secretary. 

“Adventuring in Friendship” was the 
theme of the Northwestern Ohio Chris- 
tian Young People’s Congress on May 
5. This is the fifth annual session of 
this congress, and its young people have 
been in evidence in all conference activ- 
ities, 

Brother Alvin O. Jacobs, of Olney, 
Illinois, reports a very helpful session of 
the Illinois State Congregational Confer- 
ence which he attended with other minis- 
ters of the Christian Church. All seemed 
to be much impressed with the fine work 
being done by the Congregational church- 
es in Illinois, according to reports re- 
ceived at this gathering. 

Attention of Sunday School superin- 
tendents and secretaries is called to the 
advertisement of Sunday School supplies 
on the back inside cover of this issue. 
The Christian Publishing Association is 
doing all in its power to improve the 
Sunday School supplies and we trust that 
its efforts will be backed by our Sunday 
Schools with their orders. 

As we go to press, the annual meet- 
ing of the Board of Control of Frank- 
linton Christian College is being held at 
Franklinton, North Carolina, in connec- 
tion with commencement week at that in- 
stitution. We have no news of the action 
of the board regarding the situation in 
Franklinton, but trust that we may have 
it in time for next week’s issue. 

Miami Ohio Conference Young Peo- 
ple’s Congress has organized a “Flying 
Squadron” which visits the churches of 
the conference and gives an inspirational 
and informing program to interest the 
young people of the churches in the ac- 
tivities of the Young People’s Congress. 
Just now it is stressing attendance of 
young people at the Summer Schools at 
Defiance College in June. 

Secretary Denison of the General Con- 
vention gives, on page thirty-one, the list 
of the General Convention committees and 
the twenty-five fraternal delegates who 
will attend the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches at Detroit, May 
28 to June 4. It is expected that each 
committeeman and delegate will take his 
assignment seriously and contribute his 
or her best to the task before us. 


(2) 


Lebanon, Indiana, young people staged 
a “life service” program on May 12. The 
program was in the hands of the young 
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people themselves who gave several ad- 
dresses on life service, and Rev. W. P. 
Kibbey gave the closing address on “A 
Life to Invest”. The young people of 
this church recently held a very suc- 
cessful Christian Endeavor banquet with 
Miss Doris Finch as toastmistress.. 

Eastern Indiana Young People’s Con- 
gress, which enjoys the honor of having 
started the congress movement in the 
Christian Church, will hold its annual 
meeting on June 12 this year. North- 
western Indiana Young People’s Con- 
gress will meet at Tipton, June 1, and 
several of the congresses are planning 
special programs in connection with the 
respective annual meetings of the con- 
ferences. 

The Merom, Indiana, Christian Sum- 
mer School will open on Sunday, June 
29, with a “Home Coming” to old mem- 
bers of the Merom Church and former 





OUR COVER PAGE 


We are indebted to the Publish- 
ers’ Photo Service, 104 West 40th 
Street, New York City, for the 
beautiful cover page of this issue; 
and although the photograph was 
taken in Connecticut, yet it is so 
typical of our young people’s sum- 
mer school evenings that we give 
it that title. 

As we go to press the Christian 
Church summer schools have begun 
with the Palmer Christian College 
School which opens this week and 
will be followed by similar schools 
of the Christian Church at Defi- 
ance College; Union Christian Col- 
lege; Lakemont, New York; Craig- 
ville, Massachusetts; Elon College, 
North Carolina; and Piedmont 
Junior College at Wadley, Ala- 
bama. 

Many of our leaders will be in 
attendance also at the Internation- 
al Training Schools and gatherings 
in various sections. 

This is an ideal summer outing 
and makes for physical, mental, 
and spiritual growth. 











students of Union Christian College. 
Plans are made for an attendance of five 
hundred on this opening day and about 
150 who will remain through the weck’s 
summer school. The address on the 
opening day will be given by the manag- 
ing editor of The Herald. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Rhodes, their 
daughter Mary, and granddaughter, Vir- 
ginia Boyd, of Eaton, Illinois, were vis- 
itors at the Publishing House last week, 
en route to Niagara Falls. Mrs. J. A. 
Markwell, of Dayton, accompanied them 
on their call. Mr. Rhodes reports im- 
provements on the Porterville Church 
this year and every department of the 
work in a flourishing condition. Mrs. 
Rhodes is a teacher of a Junior class, a 
number of whom are on the Honor Roll 
of Juniors which the editor of our chil- 
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dren’s literature, Mrs. F. E. Bullock, is 
promoting through the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Quarterly. 

Dr. E. C. Fry plans to sail for Japan 
on the Mishima Maru which leaves Seat- 
tle, September 4, arriving at Yokohama 
September 20. Miss Angie Crew is hop- 
ing to sail on the Siberia Maru from San 
Francisco August 28, arriving at Yoko- 
hama September 13. The Foreign Mis- 
sion Board is hoping that churches not 
yet remitting their foreign mission offer- 
ing may do so to enable these workers io 
get back to their fields of work as sched- 
uled. 

Newmarket, Ontario, Christian Church 
will entertain the Ontario Christian Con- 
ference, June 12-16. Rev. Warren H. 
Denison, of the General Convention, will 
give several addresses during the con- 
ference. The work at Newmarket has 
been gradually growing under the pas- 
torate of Rev. F. L. Meadows. On April 
24 the church was entertained and in- 
spired by a group of Keswick young peo- 
ple who presented a delightful play, 
“The Fruit of Folly’, to a large and 
appreciative audience. 

The host of friends which Miss Stacy 
has all over the country will be sorry io 
learn that she has been compelled to go 
in to Tokyo for treatment and rest. We 
are glad to report that no organic trouble 
has been found, but she is suffering tre- 
mendous nerve strain from the arduous 
work she has carried this winter. We 
are hoping that after a good rest she 
will be herself again, for she is badly 
needed in our Japan field, and has prov- 
en herself to be remarkably capable in 
her missionary service. 

Our annual conference season is now 
on and the majority of the conferences 
will be held within the next four months 
preceding the General Convention, which 
will be held in Piqua, Ohio, in October. 
The majority of our conferences have 
taken favorable action on the question 
of the Congregational-Christian merger, 
and in fact no conference has taken un- 
favorable action. In two conferences it 
has been held over for action this year 
and in a few conferences it was over- 
looked, either by accident or intention. 
It is important that every conference 
elect a strong delegation to the General 
Convention in October, as the action 
there will be vital to the future of our 
church, 

The recent session of our Japan Chris- 
tian Conference is reported to have been 
the best ever held. The question of union 
with the Congregational Church was 
prominent. There were representatives 
from that church present, one of whom 
assisted in the ordination of Mr. K. An- 
do, who is our pastor at Narugo, where 
he went after graduating from the semi- 
nary last spring. Our Japanese breth- 

(Continued on page thirty-one) 
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The Kingdom of God in Japan 


A CONTRIBUTED EDITORIAL BY REV. A. D. WOODWORTH, D. D. 


URING the seventy years since Christianity came 

to Japan with the first Protestant missionaries in 
1859, and remembering that the first convert was not 
baptized until twelve years had past, perhaps no other 
mission land has witnessed greater progress than some 
of us have witnessed in Japan. While the number of 
converts is estimated roughly at only 300,000, including 
the Catholics, there are many large, influential, inde- 
pendent Christian churches, great Christian schools, 
some of university rank, great Christian leaders, and 
every conceivable form of Christian propaganda, and 
the religion of our Lord goes forward conquering and to 
eonquer. If the question is asked why Christianity has 
not made more progress, it may be answered that until 
1872 there was the famous edict which for two hundred 
and fifty years imposed a death penality on anyone who 
accepted the hated religion. But in 1882 the Iwakura 
embassy went to America and when the power of the 
Christian religion was recognized and it was also recog- 
nized that Japan could not hope to carry on peaceful dip- 
lomatie relations and rommerce when anyone who be- 
lieved on the Lord Jesus Christ would be put to death, 
word came back to Japan from that embassy to this 
effect, and the edict which was everywhere posted up, 
came down in a night, so suddenly that only in rare in- 
stances could souvenirs be got. 


N addition to this, naturally there was the prejudice 

of the older generation who were satisfied with their 
idols and had all confidence in their old superstitions. 
3ut this prejudice, too, has disappeared to such an 
extent that at the present time all forms of Christian 
work are carried on without opposition. Not only so, 
but the government has shown. a surprising friendliness 
to the Christian religion. In the nation-wide evangel- 
istic eampaign now being carried on in Japan, the cen- 
tral government authorities have sent out orders to local 
officials to give preachers access to the school buildings 
and to urge the teachers and students to attend, a con- 
cession to Christianity which has caused Japanese Chris- 
tians and foreign missionaries to open their eyes wide in 
astonishment. Buddhists have so far showed their ap- 
preciation of the Christian methods as to imitate them 
throughout, doing things they never did in the olden 
times, such as holding preaching services (often taking 
their texts from the Bible), but giving them a Buddhist 
setting, holding Sunday Schools, singing hymns, adapt- 





ing Christian hymns to the praise of Buddha by substi- 
tuting the name of Buddha for that of Jesus, young 
men’s associations, kindergartens, ete. It has been said 
that great nations do not turn sharp corners, but reli- 
giously it seems that Japan has almost done it. 

HERE is no doubt but the large number of Chris- 

tian organizations doing work in Japan have caused 
confusion in the minds of many. But aside from the Sal- 
vation Army, the Episcopalians, and one or two smaller 
bodies, the Christian forces have been working for years 
in closest harmony. The missionaries have been united 
under a federation of missionary comity, publishing the 
same hymn book, uniting in Bible translation, in Chris- 
tian literature, a bookstore, and to some extent affili- 
ating in theological teaching. This union would doubt- 
less be much more complete if the supporting mission 
boards and churches in the homeland permitted; as a 
fellow missionary said to me, ‘‘We can’t go any faster 
than home churches allow us’’. In Tokyo there are five 
theological schools maintained at great expense and with 
seareely any difference in doctrine, all the teaching of 
which might be carried on with a single faculty and re- 
lease a host of men who might then give their talents 
to preaching the gospel. Probably the greatest hin- 
drance to the spread of the gospel is due to a lack of 
vision. In December of 1925, Dr. John R. Mott was in 
Japan. The first sentences of his address before a great 
body of young men were these: ‘‘ What is the greatest 
purpose that can possibly dominate any student’s life? 
Is it not unquestionably that purpose which dominated 
the life of our Lord Jesus Christ? With him the gover- 
ning purpose was to do the will of God.’’ 


HERE is a story of a Jew who listened to the story 

of the Cross from the lips of a missionary, and 
when he heard it he said, ‘‘If I believed what you do, I 
would go out on the street and preach it with all my 
might’’. But when church members have lost the vision 
of the greatness of the religion they have professed, is 
it any wonder that non-Christians, seeing their religious 
coldness, say, ‘‘ Well, if that is Christianity, I don’t want 
it’??? It may be said of hosts of Christians that through- 
out their lives they were on fire for God. We who read 
their lives find our hearts quickened by tha depth and 
richness of their Christian experience, their joy so great 
that in comparison all the baubles of the world which 
men seek after are but dust and ashes. 
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To Consider a Liturgy 

The Congregational Church at its Detroit meeting the last 
of May will consider the adoption of a liturgy. The move- 
ment is sponsored by the Commission on Evangelism and 
Devotional Life. The liturgy has been sent out to pastors all 
over the church with a request that it be used during May 
and that reports be made at the Detroit meeting. This part 
of the biennial program will be in charge of Rev. Oscar E. 
Maurer. The recommendation of a liturgy to a nonliturgical 
denomination is an effort toward the recovery of worship in 
the churches. There is a growing feeling that the lack of 
real worship in the church service is the outstanding lack. 
The proposal of the liturgy is a step toward the recovery of 
the sense of the presence of God. Dr. Lewis T. Reed, chair- 
man of the Board of Evangelism, will bring in the report. He 
is General Secretary of the Church Boards of Ministerial Re- 
lief and was for twenty-one years the pastor of the Flatbush 
Church, Brooklyn, New York. The method of adopting the 
liturgy is the reverse of any method ever used by the litur- 
gical denominations. Those liturgies were constructed by 
high church dignitaries, while this will be the outgrowth of 
a democratic movement together. Responsive readings, a 
book of prayers, and a communion service are also included 
in the proposed Jiturgy. It is a far step from the simplicity 
of Pilgrim worship to this consideration of a liturgy. 


Improvements Under Prohibition 

There has come to light recently a number of interesting 
facts which show improvements under prohibition. Just now 
when the wets are attacking as never before, it is well for all 
those interested in temperance to be on their guard. The 
American Bankers Association reports that the average sav- 
ings bank deposits increased from ninety to one hundred and 
eighty-eight dollars from 1916 to 1925. In those nine years 
the deposits more than doubled. The National Bureau of 
Economic Research reports in its bulletin service that the 
income of the people of the United States was forty percent 
greater in 1926 than it was in 1918. Much of this is cer- 
tainly due to prohibition, since labor was well employed and 
well paid for in the war days of 1918. Official court finger 
print records show an amazing decrease of first offenders 
for drunkenness, In 1914, there were twenty out of each ten 
thousand, and in 1925 there were but four per ten thousand. 
Authorities are agreed that drinking in general is less than 
ever before. Student editors, college presidents, and social 
welfare workers are agreed that drinking has decreased both 
on college campuses and in all walks of life. 


Southern Strikes - 

Recently Senator Wheeler introduced a resolution asking 
for an investigation of southern labor conditions which have 
been brought to the nation’s attention during recent months 
by strikes in the Carolinas and Tennessee. Immediately upon 
the introduction of the resolution, the two North Carolina 
senators rose in protest, declaring that the South could look 
after its own affairs. For several months now the South 
has been dealing with the strikes with state troops, con- 
stables, and machine guns. At the meeting of the National 
Women’s Trade Union League held in Washington, the strike 
at Elizabethton, Tennessee, was presented in detail by Miss 
Margaret Bowen, supervisor of the group of girls whose 
walk-out brought about the strike of fifty-five hundred mill 
workers in the Glanzstoff and Rayon Mills there and the 
organization of a branch of the United Textile Workers with 
a membership of 4,653. She described the conditions obtain- 
ing among the mill workers, and said that the strike was 
purely voluntary with no outside agitation, which fact Miss 
Matilda Lindsay corroborated as southern representative of 
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the league and who is in charge of the symposium on the 
southern situation. The strike was caused by too low wages. 
The average wage was nine dollars and twenty cents a week 
and seventy-five percent of the women workers received less. 
Out of this amount the worker had to pay five dollars a 
month rent for the “shack” in which he lived, owned and 
operated by the textile corporation as a real estate venture. 


One dollar a week had to go for transportation to and from ' 


the mills, and with the remainder must be provided food, 
clothing, and laundry. Miss Bowen told of two fifteen-year- 
old girls who were put in jail because they could not pay a 
board bill of ten dollars. She told the convention that chil- 
dren ten years old were employed in the Glanzstoff mills. 
The strike is still on in spite of the fact that the mills have 
commenced operation. Miss Bowen also appeared before the 
Senate committee handling Senator Wheeler’s resolution. The 
Chambers of Commerce of the South has flooded the desks 
or northern manufacturers with booklets enticing them with 
the lure of cheap labor. The southern worker is waking up 
to a realization of conditions and is resenting this exploita- 
tion. The southern strikes have ushered in a new era in the 
South and have opened a new problem in the labor situa- 
tion which is commanding national attention. 
New Ford Theory 
In the current number of the Red Book Magazine, Henry 

Ford has given an interview in which he voices another Ford 
theory. He declares that proper diet would prevent illness 
and crime. He points out that the appetite for drink is an 
abnormal appetite created by improper diet. Eat properly 
and there will be no more drunkenness. He believes that 
proper foods will keep men out of jail, or, being in, will re- 
form them for useful citizens. Mr. Ford subscribes whole- 
heartedly to his theories of which we have heard a good 
deal since his name became tremendously valuable as news. 
He declared once that: history was the bunk, and in 1916 
his famous. peace ship would have the boys out of the 
trenches by Christmas, 1916, and many another as true and 
as effective. Mr. Ford ignores the fact of social pressure, 
poverty, and mere incapacity and spiritual ignorance as con- 
tributing factors to a delinquent world. He would have the 
preachers devote some of their time in the pulpit to training 
people how to eat and be well and be good. Many preachers 
already devote too much time to fads and to other things 
than teaching men and women the significances of the teach- 
ings of Jesus. In order to lend potency to Mr. Ford’s theory, 
if, indeed it needed it, the Red Book secured an unqualified 
indorsement of it by Senator Royal S. Copeland, senior sen- 
ator from New York, and a writer of health articles for the 
press. In these indorsing days it is easy to secure indorse- 
ments for anything from somebody. 
Large Gifts Announced 

Colleges ‘are beginning to announce their gifts. Three 
large amounts as gifts to education have recently been an- 
nounced. President John Timothy Stone of the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary, Chicago, announced gifts totalling 
four hundred thousand dollars on the three million dollars 
needed for the new building program of the school. This will 
be added to the million and a half previously announced. The 
fifteen hundred alumni will seek three hundred and seventy- 
five thousand dollars for the new classroom building. The 
Catholic University of America has announced a gift of a 
million dollars for the purpose of establishing a school of 
liturgical music. Dr. Edmund D. Soper, president of Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, has announced a gift 
of one hundred thousand dollars in cash. The purpose of the 
gift was not made known. It came from a former student 
who for years was a resident of Delaware. 
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The Daughter of an Immigrant 


[ was not until one of our close- 

of-the-day chats of two weeks 
ago that I discovered the secret of 
my fellow worker’s enterprising 
spirit; that is, if you believe in 
heredity. The cause of all this was 
an innocent looking book on the 
library shelf, scarcely ever in cir- 
culation—“Gold Fields of the Klon- 
dike.” Mentioning the _ possibili- 
ties of good reading therein, Miss 
Kochakian casually remarks, “‘My 
father was in the gold rush.” Im- 
mediately shivering visions flashed 
through my mind of little Mr. 
Kochakian in a bear-skin coat, rid- 
ing behind a dog team, a pail in one 
hand and a pick axe in the other. 
Not only was the vision shivery, 
but likewise was poor tropically 
acclimated Mr. Kochakian, whom I 
had pictured as having scorched 
for many years under an oriental 
sun. 

Going more thoroughly into the 
subject, the frigid picture changed 
from ice cakes to a balmy blue- 
skyed spot in Armenia which gave 
birth to this adventurous immi- 
grant. 

Mr. Kochakian’s father, it 
seems, died when the lad was about 
seven years old, leaving financial 
affairs in a precarious condition. 
The boy assumed the responsibil- 
ity of squaring the family debts, 
going to work for his uncle as a 
shepherd boy at the age of eight. 
When he was fifteen, he hired out 
to plough the fields of the more 
prosperous farmers, doing the 
work of a grown man. 

In the meantime his uncle died, 
leaving three little boys, and on 
him fell the task of providing for 
the family. He ploughed, sowed, 
and harvested from before sunup 
till after sundown, and once a week 
would work all night, flooding the 
field with water, as is done on the 
rice fields of Japan. 

Much depends upon the wheat 
crop, as this grain is not only used 
a8 currency but is the staple food. 
The majority of Armenian dishes 
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BY MISS MARGUERITE YOUMANS 


are prepared with ground wheat 
and meat, flavored with many 
vegetables and savory leaves. 
Bread is used in large quantities. 
In some sections a supply is pre- 
pared for six or seven months 
ahead, for which a pantry is especi- 
ally designed where the huge, 
round crackerlike disks are hung 
on a cross rod running through the 
center of each “hatz”’ (bread). 
The finished bread is twice as 
large as a pie and as thin as a 
cracker. At a baking one to two 
hundred loaves are made. The 
process requires two women; one 
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to roll out the dough, the other 
to bake. The stove or “tonear’” is 
a clay tube about three feet in 
diameter and five feet in 
length, sunk in the ground—the 
kitchen floor. The disks of bread 
are quickly slapped against the 
clay enclosure to which they stick, 
browning. quickly over the hot 
flames, thus necessitating an ex- 
pert hand to snatch the bread at 
the exact time, lest it bake too 
long and drop off into the coals 
below. This pipeless “tonear” 
also serves for heat and, when not 
in use for cooking, is covered with 
a metal plate. In the typical peas- 
ant home there are no chairs nor 
beds, but mats and cushions are 
used. The tables are very low, 
and between meals are propped 
against the stone wall of the house. 

From such a_ simple home 


Stephen came. Although simple, 
the houses were often large 
enough to accommodate a family 
of three or more generations, ex- 
tensions being added when the “‘in- 
laws” came there to live. The 
oldest man was the head of the 
family. At the age of eighteen 
Stephen married, bringing his 
young bride to the uncle’s home 
over which he was father and pro- 
vider. 

All this time, news of the new 
world and its comforts, peace, and 
riches reached this little hamlet, 
and the younger men of the vil- 
lage became fired with the desire 
to get some of the gold that was 
so plentiful “that even the streets 
were paved with it.” However, 
the Turkish government laid down 
the law that no one could leave the 
country. This did not dampen 
their enthusiasm, for from time to 
time groups of young men would 
secretly leave the village. He, 
with a large group of men, had 
traveled for three weeks, and were 
in sight of the boat that was to 
take them to America when the 
Turkish soldiers caught them and 
started a return march back to the 
village. 

One night as they were en- 
camped along the highway, 
Stephen saw an opportunity for 
escape to a near-by woods. There 
he made shelter in the boughs of a 
tree, spending the entire night. 
The next morning the scouts 
scoured the territory but, unsuc- 
cessful in their search, resumed 
their homeward journey. Mean- 
while, the runaway was en route 
for the seaport, where he later 
borrowed money from a friend and 
secured another passage on a ship 
safely headed toward America. 

Some of Stephen’s friends lo- 
cated in Nashua, New Hampshire, 
had written of the shoe industry 
there. This was his destination, 
where he soon found employment 
in a shoe factory and learned the 
trade. Here he worked five years, 
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and out of the seven dollars per 
week that was his salary, he was 
sending back support to his wife 
and uncle’s family. 

Then came the stirring days of 
’97 when both immigrant and 
states folk were following the 
trails to the gold fields of the 
Klondike. Likewise Mr. Kocha- 
kian and six other Armenian 
chaps started out for this mecca 
for adventure. Together they 
pooled their savings and upon ar- 
rival at their destination, invested 
in a mine which proved worthless. 
They immediately exchanged this 
for another, developing this, and 
purchasing another. Three years 
of lonely cabin life had passed, but 
it had been a profitable expedi- 
tion, and Stephen, with his share 
of the returns, was now enabled 
to square his father’s debts, bring 
his wife and uncle’s children to 
America, and to establish a home 
for all. Upon returning to his for- 
mer home, passages were sent to 
his wife and nephews. 


Badaskan, the timid, happy lit- 
tle wife, came. Badaskan (mean- 
ing “answer” in English) soon dis- 
covered that this land, famed for 
peace and joy, had its sore spots 
of hatred and animosity. Even in 
this semi-rural district, a French 
Canadian community, there were 
those who were quick to show their 
feeling of priority. Armenian 
friends who would come to call at 
the Kochakian home to learn news 
of the old country, would rush in 
with reports of a veritable stoning 
which they had undergone on the 
way. As no improvement came, 


Stephen and Badaskan located in 
a different neighborhood where 
there were some of their own coun- 
trymen. 

A typical, rambly New England 
homestead was purchased and it 
was here that Vartuhi (little Rose) 
was born. It happened to be the 
traditional Rose ’mongst thorns, 
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for all the other children were vig- 
orous boys with all the old world 
fight and vim. Against such com- 
petition, the only girl found many 
occasions for tussle and boxing, 
thus developing the small Vartuhi 
into a regular American “tomboy.” 

Mrs. Kochakian, however, was 
vigilant over her daughter, train- 
ing her in the domestic ways. 
Each day Rose was taught to sew 
and to embroider as becomes a lit- 
tle Armenian girl. As the ver- 
nacular was spoken, the children 
were taught to read and write Ar- 
menian at home. 

The whole family, from the baby 
up, attended church in town each 
Sunday. As the home church in 
Armenia was the Congregational 
Mission, their first choice here was 
the historic Pilgrim Congrega- 


(Continued on page twenty-two) 


An Experience in the Logging Camp Work 


BY REV. WILLIAM R. CALDWELL 


UR missionary logging camp 

work is being done here under 
the auspices of the Home Mission 
Board of the Christian Church, 
with Miss Ruse and myself acting 
as the missionaries, in what is 
known as the Montesano and 
North River fields. We find there 
is a widespread interest among 
church people about or concerning 


the gospel work being done among 
groups of workers known as 
‘loggers. 

The questio is often asked, 
Are there any conversions among 
the loggers? Of course we do not 
see results as one would in ordi- 
nary pastoral work, but we do 
have conversions. To _ illustrate 

(Continued on page twenty-one) 








services. 








It is in logging camps such as this where Brother Caldwell holds gospel 


Brother Caldwell is the tall man in front of the first window, 
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Enrichment 


Our Jubilee Year 
EASTER - TO -' EASTER 
Following the Master 


Extension 





“In His Steps” for the Coming Week 
(Matt. 15:32-39; Mark 8:1-10) 

Our modern life, with its insistent de- 
mands and its lack of time or privacy 
with our most intimate friends and fami- 
lies, can Sympathize with Jesus and his 
oft-repeated plans to be alone with his 
disciples. 

In the coasts of Tyre and Sidon it was 
the miracle which healed the Syrophoeni- 
cian woman’s daughter that made him 
subject to the whims of the curious 
crowds and compelled him to seek other 
parts for privacy. On his arrival in that 
new country of Decapolis on the west of 
the Jordan, he is again defeated in his 
desire for seclusion by the healing of the 
deaf and dumb man, although he with- 
drew from the crowds to do the miracle. 
But his well-meaning friends were too 
jubilant and grateful to be obedient and 
their praises of his power brought the 
crowds again to take advantage of his 
healing powers or to satisfy their curios- 
ity regarding this ‘new prophet”. 

SUNDAY, MAY 26—Mark 8:1 
THE CURIOUS CROWDS RETURN 

It is now well along into the glorious 
springtide of Palestine. Since the Pass- 
over, Jesus had been to Capernaum and 
up into the coasts of Tyre and Sidon and 
back to Decapolis. All this long journey 
with its attendant rests and teaching 
periods must have lasted at least a 
month, and it is now far into May and 
around Pentecost. 

The circle of his travels has brought 
them back to within twenty miles (as the 
crow flies) from his manhood home at 
Capernaum. But it was not a day when 
they traveled in such straight lines, and 
the real division from Capernaum was 
much farther since hills and sea and 
lack of roads made the distance much 
greater. This west side of the Jordan 
was really far from the haunts where he 
was known; but again “he could not be 
hid”, and the crowds found him and re- 
fused to depart even for necessary food. 
It may be that they had heard of that 
other miracle of the feeding of the five 
thousand, although the disciples acted as 
though they had forgotten it. 

MONDAY, MAY 27—Mark 8:2, 3 
A HEART OF COMPASSION 

Weary as he must have been and hun- 
gty as he was, yet his heart goes out 
to the weary and hungry crowd. He does 
hot stop to excuse himself by analyzing 
the situation and blaming them for their 
improvidence or by saying (as we 
might): “It serves them right. They 
should have provided for their need be- 








fore coming to this wilderness.” Jesus 
knew all that better than his disciples or 
we could know it, but he said, “I have 
compassion on the multitude”; and he 





Letters continue to come asking 
about the Christian Church Jubi- 
lee Year and the gist of all the let- 
ters is: “What can we do in our 
church?” Some say, “We have only 
a little church and a few people”. 
They forget that ‘the average 
church is not the big one on the 
avenue, but the average church is 
the smaller church “with a few 
people”, With the small church it 
must be as Lincoln said it was with 
the “common people”’—that God 
must have loved them, for he madc 
so many of them. 

Did you read the Jubilee Year 
News of that little Fairview Chris- 
tian Church with just a little hand- 
ful and which was carrying on with 
depleted numbers and its church 
building burned to the ground? 
Doesn’t that make us ashamed of 
ourselves? 

But the small church can do just 
as much in proportion as the large 
church—and often more. 

But this it may say: 

We are a small church; 

But we are a church. 

We can’t do everything; 

But we can do something. 

And what we can do, 

We ought to do; 

And what we ought to do, 

By God’s grace we will do. 

And if you will do that, you will 
join the Jubilee Year celebration 
in the Enrichment of your church 
life and in the Extension of the 
Kingdom of God on earth. 

Look around. See what is needed 
in your church. Plan to do it and 
to extend its influence. Why 
continue to “live at this poor dying 
rate”? This is the year we cele- 
brate the last year of our Lord’s 
ministry, and some will never know 
it, but will wake up after it has all 
gone by. 











planned to help them although they had 
defeated his plans. 
TUESDAY, MAY 28—Mark 8:4 
THE DUBIOUS DISCIPLES 

The disciples did not share the compas- 
sion nor the optimism of Jesus. To them 
the case was hopeless. Here they were 
in a “wilderness”, miles from habitation. 
How could any man feed such a motley 
multitude in such a place? They fig- 
ured in all—but Jesus. We often do that 
now. We, too, often forget what he has 
done in the past or what he can do now 
and only look at the material things at 
hand and say, “It just can’t be done.” 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 29—Mark 8:5. 
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MAKING AN INVENTORY 
Jesus’ question called attention to the 
scant material provision they had—bare- 


ly enough for the Twelve for a day. 
Their answer of “seven” seemed final. 
What were seven small loaves of bread 
in feeding four thousand hungry men? 
It was simply an impossible situation. 
If there had been seven hundred loaves, 
they might have considered “giving each 
a little’ and piecing out a lunch for 
them—but seven loaves!—that was noth- 
ing. 
THURSDAY, MAY 30—Mark 8:6, 7 
SEVEN LOAVES PLUS THE LORD 

The disciples had not counted in all 
their resources. They had failed to take 
account of Jesus in their inventory. 

But he used all they had. He did not 
despise the ‘little which was brought to 
him. But he added himself to what they 
had and the result was that the thing 
was done. Jesus has a way of doing that. 


‘He takes what we have, be it ever so lit- 


tle, and adds himglf to it, and lo! the 
thing is done. Genera] Booth of the Sal- 
vation Army once said that there was not 
much of him, but God had all there was 
and that spelled victory. 


FRIDAY, MAY 31—-Mark 8:8 
AND THEY WERE FULLY FED 

They “were filled” and there were left 
“seven baskets” of food over and above 
their needs. Jesus did not stingily give 
them just enough to dull their appetite, 
but he “filled” them and there was more 
than they cared to eat. He is ever thus. 
He not only gives life, but he gives it 
“more abundantly”. He not only does 
what is just needed, but he does “above 
what we can ask or think”. What a 
great school those disciples went to! 
What a school is ours with him today! 


SATURDAY, JUNE 1—Matt. 8:9, 10 
AWAY FROM THE CROWDS AGAIN 

And now that he has satisfied their 
needs, Jesus withdraws again far from 
them to a point across the Sea of Gali- 
lee, called in Matthew, “the coasts of 
Magdala”, and in Mark, “the parts of 
Dalmanutha”. It was really at neither 
of these centers, but the “coasts” or 
“parts” between the two (which were 
not far apart) and here along the sea- 
coast and countryside he sought again 
the seclusion which had been denied by 
him by the crowds. 


PRAYER FOR THE WEEK 

Lord, forgive us if our lack of faith 
defeats thy purpose and keeps the Bread 
of Life from thy needy people. Forgive 
us for counting only on the material 
“things that are seen” and forgetting the 
eternal “things that are not seen”. Grant 
us renewed faith that we may be ready 
to face the impossible and to know that 
all things are possible to them that be- 
lieve. AMEN. 















































Unless 


A CONTRIBUTED EDITORIAL BY REV. A. W. SPARKS 


NLESS the Church of the Lord Jesus Christ can 

save America, there is little hope for the world. 
This is the solemn conviction of many leaders in 
Christian thought today, although it is not often 
expressed outwardly. 

For 1900 years the gospel of Christ has been 
preached and through these many trying years, it 
has demonstrated itself as the greatest benefactor 
for mankind. It is able to save the individual from 
his sins and his own baser self and give him a new 
vision and hope in life, to put into his heart a peace 
and contentment not to be found anywhere else in 
the experience of men. Through all these years 
Jesus has revealed himself to his followers in many 
ways, blessing the work of their hands and encour- 
aging them in their service. But notwithstanding 
this great progress, more than half of the people 
of the world are yet without the gospel and there 
is a lethargy and unconcern in the lives of multi- 
tudes of his followers that threaten the entire suc- 
cess of this great effort to bring the gospel to all 
the world. 

For more than three hundred years the gospel has 
been preached here in America. During these years, 
through great, heroic sacrifice, the gospel was car- 
ried westward until it reached the Pacific and rolled 
back into the mountains. The frontier has vanished, 
but a new call comes from the wide country 
stretches, the urban and suburban sections, from 
the foreigners, Negroes, Indians, logging men, moun- 
taineers, and migrants. From the countryside 
around our great cities we hear the call of impover- 
ished religious life, and millions of children are 
growing to manhood and womanhood without Chris- 
tian principles and power controlling their lives. 
This threatens the véry safety of our American 
institutions. 

With the recent improvements in travel and the 
expansion of industry we have been swept from our 
moorings and many good Christian people have be- 
come saturated with the modern materialistic phi- 
losophy of life until they have lost the vital zeal 
for the gospel of Christ. 

No one will question that since the World War 
we have had a let-down in our moral and religious 
enthusiasm and many have sought the ways of 
pleasure, as the records of attendance at theaters 
and other amusement places will show. 


What is the reason for this? Is it because Christ 
is not adequate to save America? Is it because we 
have not given him a fair chance? Or have we let 
our desire for gain and pleasure have first place in 
our lives? There is no question in my own mind 
but that Christ is adequate. The great question is 
in our response in giving him a fair chance to work 


through us to save this civilization. It is the old 
question of Christ or Baal. If we apply the Sermon 
on the Mount to our social order, instead of some of 
our present cure-alls, we will be more successful in 
lifting the social life and will see a new day dawning. 

Unless we can save our cold, calculating business 
life and put into it the red blood of faith in our 
fellow men, honesty, truthfulness, and the spirit of 
the Golden Rule, we cannot make America Chris- 
tian. There are many hopeful signs in this great 
field which point to a better day in industry and 
business. 

But why wait for our children to do these better 
things while we trifle our time and energy away in 
card parties, shows, and other things of even a more 
questionable nature? If America is to be saved, 
why not get busy by life, word, and deed and help 
to save our section of it and then lend an earnest 
hand to help extend it beyond our own community? 
We have the training, the wealth, the vision. Why 
not put these definitely and actively into the exten- 
sion of Christ’s Kingdom? The Lord will not force 
us to praise him. Such praise would be mockery. 
He will inspire us to praise him if our own attitude 
is right, and praise out of a devoted and contrite 
heart is well pleasing in his sight. The whole mat- 
ter hinges on our own attitude and will. We can 
make them what they ought to be to save our neigh- 
bors and friends and to carry that same gospel unto 
the farthest regions of the earth. We can will to 
become actively engaged in the task of bringing the 
world to Christ, and by putting this will into action 
we can experience the exquisite joy which comes 
from soul winning. No purer joy enters the heart of 
man than the joy of soul winning and Kingdom 
building. This is a satisfying and eternal joy and is 
the heritage of every winner of souls. “He that 
winneth souls is wise.” 

The Self-denial Week, June 2-9, will give us an 
opportunity to demonstrate who is the Lord of our 
lives. The offering for Home Missions and Church 
Extension on Children’s Day, June 9, will reveal 
again our earnestness in this matter of saving men. 
Will we awake to the challenge of the Christ of 
Galilee as he stands with outstretched hands, bidding 
us to tell his glad message to all mankind? Here is 
this great country of ours teeming with millions in 
a mad rush for position, wealth, and power. It offers 
a challenge and an opportunity to the best that is 
in us. May we not fail him who has done such great 
things for us. Let us make this Jubilee Year the 
greatest year in our own lives by our devotion to his 
cause and the service we render our fellow men. 
Unless we do our full share, America must await 
salvation and many souls be lost to the Kingdom. 
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The Home Mission Challenge to Youth 


BY REV. FRANK WRIGHT 


ARNEST POOLE once said, 

“Youth is the time you can 
think anything, feel anything, and 
go anywhere.” I know this to 
pe true, for as a cheer leader, I 
have led the cheers for many a 
thrilling athletic contest when 
those rooters were challenged like 
that team—to give all they had in 
the face of a most terrific struggle. 
I have seen a group of loyal rooters 
challenged to support their team 
in what seemed an utterly helpless 
situation, yet, feeling they could 
win, that they must win, experi- 
ence ultimate victory coming in the 
closing moments of play as a result 
of a whole-hearted support given 
in order to meet the challenge of 
the day. 

When I stop and think of the 
great home mission enterprise, 
there comes to my mind an idea 
of another challenge that needs 
the whole-hearted support of 
youth. It is a challenge far 
greater than any athletic contest 
that we have ever faced, for human 
lives are at stake. When I realize 
that our nation is being invaded by 
an army of fifty million people 
above nine years of age who are 
not identified with any church, 
that an army of twenty-seven mil- 
lion Protestant children and youth 
under twenty-five years of age are 
not enrolled in any Sunday School, 
that thirteen percent of the popu- 
lation of the United States is for- 
eign born and needs our influence, 
that a third of a million immi- 
grants come to the United States 
each year, that less than half of the 
ten million Negroes in this coun- 
try are now Christianized, that 
only one-tenth of the 350,000 In- 
dians have been won to Christ, and 
that multitudes of workers in our 
cotton, lumber, and fishing in- 
dustries, and many native Ameri- 
can mountain whites are with- 
out churches and know nothing of 
the Christ, there faces youth a real 
challenge, a glorious opportunity, 
and a terrific responsibility. 

In the face of the seemingly im- 


possible, youth with that same 
kind of enthusiasm that it por- 
trays in its athletic contests will 
meet the challenge. But to do 
this each must carry his share in 
this home mission enterprise. The 
Young People’s Congress has done 
much in “sharing” in this work. 
Its young people have been shar- 
ing in the work with their prayers, 
by their service, and by their giv- 
ing. In these next few months I 
am expecting to see even greater 
things to come from them. May 
each young person realize his share 
and do it to the best of his ability. 
Some of them may feel that what 
little they do may not count for 
much, but nevertheless it will help 
immensely. 


I have a friend who runs a mill. 
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A few months ago he told me that 
he had ground corn in one particu- 
lar machine for the past ten years, 
and that machine had not once 
broken down. Just a few days be- 


_fore he told me the story, one little 


piece of that machine broke—just 
one little cog—and it stopped the 
whole mill for two days. He said 
it didn’t look like they were turn- 
ing out much work until the break- 
down occurred, then how things 
did pile up, waiting to get that one 
little cog repaired at the factory. 

Each youth is just one little cog 
in the work of the Kingdom of God. 
Each one either helps or hinders 
in sending the message to that mul- 
titude who are not Christianized in 
our own native land. The chal- 
lenge comes to youth to pray, to 
serve, and to give. Let youth, full 
of faith, rise up and meet the chal- 
lenge. 

Oberlin, Ohio. 


A Letter From Ft. Apache 


Ft. Apache, Arizona, April 2, 1929. 


D™ FRIENDS: 

March has been a month full of variety 
in more ways than one. Tuesday night 
instruction has been held regularly this 
month for the first time in several 
months. The first Tuesday we started 
the notebooks. The books themselves 
were all ready to put into the hands of 
the pupils. They are made of heavy 
brown wrapping paper which was fur- 
nished by the school office. The books 
are six by eight inches and have eight 
sheets or sixteen pages. The work the 
first night was to give direction for the 
handwork which would follow. We put 
a’ picture on the front cover. Some had 
a head of Christ, some a sheep picture, 
and others various pictures of the birth 
of Christ or the flight into Egypt. These 
were all cut from the Primary Child or 
Little Beginners’ papers. They make 
very pretty covers. 


The second Tuesday night Rev. Guen- 
ther was unable to come for the instruc- 
tion of the Apache children and he sent 
Rev. Behn, one of his helpers. I took 
advantage of his being there and asked 
him to speak to the whole group. The 
next week we put a map, which I had 
prepared on the hectograph, on the first 
page inside the notebook and wrote 
under it—The Land Where Jesus Lived. 

The last Tuesday night came during 
Passion Week. I had pictures of the 
last week of Christ’s life on earth and 
we invited the employees who cared to 


come. A few came. The stereopticon 
is quite a help, but I need some more 
rolls of film. I think the children got 
quite a bit out of the pictures. During 
the picture of the Garden of Gethsemane 
I sang, “Into the Woods My Master 
Went”. If I were a better singer, I 
might say that it was quite impressive, 
especially since the picture did show the 
garden very much like a forest. 

The last day of the month was Easter. 
We were to have an Easter program, 
with printed programs and everything, 
but it came to a rather gloomy ending. 
The programs were. in their hands dur- 
ing the event, but that is as much as 
one can say. There was no light by 
which to read them. I was quite proud 
of them, because they were designed en- 
tirely by the third grade, which had part 
in the program. One little boy drew 
the lilies and another did the printing. 
I copied their work and we took off 
about five hundred copies on the hecto- 
graph during the week. It was done 
almost entirely by the little children 
themselves. Of course I had to prepare 
the typing and copy of the flower for 
them. I had attempted to train about 
fifty boys and girls to sing some of the 
Easter songs and when it was time for 
the program they were sitting in Miss 
Lewis’ classroom waiting for lights. We 
finally did go on and give it with the 
light from three coal oil lamps. 

The decorations were two crosses with 
large white lilies draped artistically (7?) 
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on- them. Of course in the semi-darkness 
they did not add so much to the beauty 
of the occasion as was intended. And 
the picture at the back of the stage, 
which was to have been electrically illu- 
minated, remained in the shadow of 
darkness. 

Perhaps you would like to know of a 
couple of new _ societies which have 
started here since my last report. The 
two upper grades have formed literary 
societies. I was invited Friday evening 
a couple of weeks ago to attend the 
eighth grade society program. They 
have chosen “The Spirit of Fort Apache” 
as their name. I must say that if they 
can keep up the fine spirit with which 
they put on that program they will really 
add much, not only to the spirit of the 
school as a whole, but much good for 


Missionary 


Rev. Mrs. Helen S. Traver, pastor of 
Pittsfield Church, New York Eastern 
Conference, reports a unique plan for 
a missionary service that might well 
be used in the Home Mission Period, as 
that church used it in the Foreign 
Mission Period. It was a radio service 
and she explains the plan as follows: 

We took the music cabinet and placed 
on it a loud speaker. This was placed at 
the side of the platform near the curtain 
dividing the Beginners’ room from ‘the 
rest of the platform. In front of the 
pulpit and leaning against it was a new 
bulletin board. As the announcer, who 
was behind the curtain speaking through 
a megaphone directly behind the loud 
speaker, announced the different mis- 
sionaries who spoke, a girl in my class 
quietly pinned a picture of the mission- 
ary speaking (?) on the board so that 
the people could visualize her: We had 
a personal letter from Miss Kniffen and 
some snapshots of her school. She also 
sent some little cards which were like 
those she was giving to her Sunday 
School pupils and I wrote on the back 
of each where they were from and we 
had enough to give one to each small 
pupil present. It was really very satis- 
factory, and not at all hard to do. 


The Home Builders Class (young 
married people) of, Shiloh Springs 
Church, Rev. L. T. Proctor pastor, 
recently sent a hundred garments, 
eighteen booklets of Sunday School pa- 
pers, and fourteen scrapbooks to Mrs. 
Barrett and Miss Adams in Porto Rico. 
The scrapbooks and Sunday School 
booklets were made by the Junior Mis- 
sionary Society, called the Glad Glean- 
ers, and represent the accomplishment of 
a real missionary project on the part of 
these little folks. Ninety-six of the hun- 
dred garments were made by the Home 
Builders in a single day of sewing at the 
church. The men of the class helped 
buy the material and the women did the 
sewing at the church. There were about 
twenty-five women present for the day 
and six electric sewing machines were 
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themselves as our outgoing class of ’29. 
Many of them plan to attend some other 
school where they can go on to high 
school. Some plan to go to Albuquerque, 
some to Riverside, and others to Haskell. 
We surely wish them much joy and good 
success in their work. 

The last few days have felt as though 
spring were really coming at last. The 
winter has been long and cold and most 
of us welcome the warm days, although 
we dread to think of the hot weather 
which must come in a few months. 

I wish you all much joy in the beau- 
tiful spring months and I hope you will 
all find great joy in the service of our 
Master in the beginning of this Jubilee 
Year of our church. 

Respectfully submitted, 
BEssIE KNIFFEN. 


Messages 


used. Wecongratulate the Home Builders 
and the Glad Gleaners on this fine piece 
of work. 

And this leads us to remind you that 
Mrs. Barrett and Miss Adams can use 
all the garments you are able to send. 
You will recall in a recent issue of 
the Magazine Number that we told of 
how the people in our Porto Rico field 
prefer to pay a small amount for these 
garments rather than take them free. 
It increases their self-respect and at 
the same time enables them to secure 
the clothes they need at so little cost 
to them. Garments are, of course, 
given free where the need is apparent. 
Then the missionaries use the money 
received in securing some needed equip- 
ment for the church or Sunday School. 
This is a fine way to accomplish some 
work which otherwise cannot be done 
and we hope you will continue sending 
the garments. 


Miss Victoria Adams writes from 
Porto Rico that she has a membership 
of seventy in her Junior Endeavor, 
forty-five in the Senior Endeavor, 
eighteen in her Bible class, and twenty 
in the girls’ club. She is now busily 
engaged in planning for the Daily Va- 
cation Bible Schools to be held follow- 
ing the close of the regular school work 
on the island. 


The Albany, New York, Christian 
Church, Rev. A. C. Youmans, D. D., 
pastor, has just voted to assume the 
support of the Ishinomaki, Japan, pas- 
torate which, including pastor’s salary 
and running expenses, will total about 
$800. . Part of this will be handled 
through the denominational budget 
plan and the balance in additional giv- 
ing. The members of the Albany 
Church have assumed this support with 
the conviction that mission work 
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should be on the same basis as their 
local work and they intend to assume 
this as an obligation which is to be 
paid as any other would and should be 
paid. That is a mighty fine spirit ang 
this church is to be congratulated. 


Our Cradle Roll Superintendent, Mrs, 
L. T. Practor, wishes to call attention 
to the fact that the program for the 
Cradle Roll Rallies is to be found in 
this Magazine Number, rather than last 
month, as she erroneously stated in her 
letter to local superintendents. The 
change in the date of publishing the 
magazine has been a bit confusing, but 
we are sure that our local leaders will 
have ample time to prepare for these 
rallies and we shall look forward to 
receiving reports of the fine services 
held for the little tots and their 
mothers. 


In connection with the Foreign Mis. 
sion Period, Rev. Frank Wright, of the 


Cairo Christian Church, did a fine 
thing in using his monthly church 
paper, The Cairo Christian Herald, to 


give a brief sketch of each of our mis- 
sionaries, gathering his information 
from the sketches printed on the backs 
of the pictures sent out by the Foreign 
Mission Department. 


We have been permitted to see some 


of the material used by Rev. D. D. 
Bouman, pastor at Lakemont, New 
York, in preparation for the Easter 


services and the Foreign Mission Offer- 
ing. A letter was sent to each member 
enclosing the offering envelope and 
announcing that Rev. K. _ Kitano, 
Jr., would be the speaker on Easter 
Sunday. Later word comes of most 
helpful services and a fine offering. 
We hope many will follow some such 
Plan in regard to the Home Mission 
Offering. 


Honorable mention is due the Sun- 
day School of Christian Chapel Church 
in the Southern Ohio Conference, and 
especially “The Class in the Corner”, 
an intermediate group taught by Mrs. 
Fred Topie, for the most effective work 
done during the Foreign Mission Pe- 
riod. The missionary program for 
Sunday Schools suggested by the For- 
eign Mission Department was carried 
out to the letter under the able leader- 
ship of Miss Allene Lytle, one of the 
efficient teachers of the school. On 
the last day of the period, the sug- 
gested contest was held and Mrs. Topie 
and her class scored 100 percent in 
their acquaintance with the _ photo- 
graph, name, and history of each of 
the seventeen missionaries and national 
workers whose pictures were part of 
the foreign mission informational ma- 
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terial. Mrs. Booth’s class of Juniors 
came second, missing only one of the 
seventeen names. Miss Lytle, encour- 
aged by the superintendent, Mr. T. C. 
Booth, and with the co-operation of 
the entire school, made this Foreign 
Mission Period a season long to be re- 
membered. ‘“‘The Class in the Corner’’ 
was awarded that fine missionary book, 
“Ann of Ava’’, for its victory. 


The approach to the summer season, 
when an increasing number of Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools will be held in 
the homeland, makes it timely to note 
something of the progress of this work 
on the mission fields. Grants of money 
from the International Association of 
Daily Vacation Bible Schools, of which 
Russell Colgate is president, have been 


made to various National Sunday 
School Associations through the 
World’s Sunday School Association, 


with which these National Associations 
are affiliated. 

Last year forty-six schools, with an 
enrollment of 2,640, were held in Ja- 
pan. The staff to carry on these Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools was 351. Many 
of these schools were under the auspices 
of mission schools and local churches 
representing several denominations, 
and the Christian Church, both in Japan 
and Porto Rico, has had a good share 
in this work. 


Miyagi Personals 

Rev. C. P. Garman, of Shibuya, 
Tokya, was the guest of the churches 
of the Christian denomination in Mi- 
yagi Prefecture, February 1-8. Mr. 
Garman’s addresses were well received 
by audiences that totaled about one 
hundred fifty for the week, in spite of 
a busy season that prevented many 
country people from attending the 
meetings. Mr. Garman brought a mes- 
sage on “The Social Program of Chris- 
tianity.”’ 


Rev. Kezuka, pastor of the Ichino- 
seki Christian Church, was married to 
Miss Toshiko Omi, of Ishinomaki, 
on Sunday, February 3. The ceremony 
was held in the Ishinomaki Christian 
Church. Rev. Sakurai, of the Wakuya 
Christian Church, and Rev. Irokawa, of 
the Ishinomaki Christian Church, per- 
formed the ceremony. Mrs. McKnight 
played a wedding march. 


The Board of Directors of the Sendai 
Newspaper Evangelism Office held its 
annual meeting February 12, 1929. 
The problems of the Evangelism Office 
were discussed after the reading of the 
Manager’s report prepared by the as- 
sistant manager (McKnight). The di- 
rectors look forward to another year 
of work conducted as formerly along 
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interdenominational lines with the co- 
operation of various missions working 
side by side in North Japan. 





The Sendai Foreign Community 
joined together in observing the day 
of prayer, February 15. The prayer 


meeting was held at the home of Wm. 
Q. McKnight and several important 
current topics were presented in five- 
minute talks by leaders’ previously 
selected. Discussion and prayer fol- 
lowed the presentation of each topic. 


Rev. Sakurai, of the Wakuya Chris- 
tian Church, visited Sendai in the in- 
terests of the Wakuya Church Kinder- 
garten on February 21. 


Mr. McKnight visited Tokyo, February 
23, for a consultation meeting of a joint 
committee of the Congregational Church 
Mission and the Christian Church Mis- 


Field Work in Practice 


BY REV. A. W. SPARKS 


ANY examples come to our office of 

effective field work in various sec- 
tions of our brotherhood. One of the 
recent examples comes from the work of 
Rev. Jesse M. Kauffman, our field work- 
er in the Western Christian Convention, 
and has to do with three of our churches 
in the northwestern part of Kansas. 
Brother Kauffman has been in that sec- 
tion holding meetings for a few weeks. 
During this time he has been investigat- 
ing the possibilities of work and arousing 
enthusiasm for united effort in securing 
a pastor. 

As a result of these efforts, he found 
sufficient interest to call a meeting of 
the three congregations concerned, and 
on April 9, 1929, sent out the following 
card to about one hundred twenty fam- 
ilies in three churches: 


Dear Friend: 

You and your family are invited to at- 
tend the all-day services at the Oronque 
Christian Church, Sunday, April 14. 

The Morning Star, the Good Hope, and 
the Oronque churches are planning to 
co-operate in locating a pastor. A com- 
mittee has been appointed by each church 
to meet in joint session next Sunday. 
After their meeting they will report at 
2:30 to the churches gathered in a mass 
meeting. 

You are earnestly invited to come for 
the morning worship. Bring a well-filled 
covered dish and sandwiches and all will 
lunch together in the basement of the 
church after the worship. 

May we have your prayers, your pres- 
ence, and your co-operation? 

Sincerely, 
Jesse M. Kauffman, Field Secretary. 


In response to this invitation, a large 
crowd attended the services. He writes: 


“We held communion at eleven a. m. 
Methodists. Baptists, Disciples, and 
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sion on the subject of Church Union. 
This was the first meeting of the repre- 
sentative committees of the two denomi- 
nations. A most congenial spirit pre- 
vailed throughout all discussions and an 
earnest desire for a speedy consumma- 
tion of this union was expressed by all. 
All felt, however, that each step toward 
union must be carefully taken and that 
radical changes should not be ruthessly 
speeded up. 

























































































The church at Iwadeyama and Rev. 
and Mrs. Tanaka are rejoicing together 
over the prospects of obtaining a new 
and. more adequate church building in 
the near future. Probably more than 
half of the funds necessary for securing 
this building will be raised in Japan. A 
portion of the amount is to be requested 
from the Chapel Fund that our friends 
in America have so kindly contributed. 

Wm. Q. McKnieur. 

Sendai, Japan. 


Brethern were there and communed with 
us. It was a great meeting. Then while 
the ladies prepared the eats, the com- 
mittee of fifteen from the three churches 
met and considered in a general way 
such items as would be neccessary to 
take up in detail in locating a pastor. 
Lunch was now ready and all ate to their 
satisfaction, and my, what a lot of food 
was devoured by that hungry crowd! 
Each one wore a smile. It was surely 
a@ congenial crowd. 

After lunch, the committee met and con- 
sidered the items in detail: Shall we 
work together? Where shall the pastor 
live? _What amount of service is each 
church to receive? What shall be the 
salary and who the pastor? Other minor 
matters were discussed. The results are 
as follows: All were in favor of working 
together; pastor to live at Oronque; each 
church to receive one-third of the pastor’s 
service and pay one-third the salary; 
Oronque to furnish the parsonage, and all 
three churches to assist in keeping it in 
repair; the salary to be $1,800, and a 
pastor was considered by the committee 
and the committee all voted to extend 
him a call with the exception of one 
man. 

uring the time the committee was in 
session, the audience was being enter- 
tained by a musical program which had 
been prepared by each of the churches. 
The committee returned and made a re- 
port to the congregation and the report 
was adopted. The committee then ex- 
tended the call. We have not heard to 
date whether it has been accepted. 

This type of work is being carried on 
by our field men, and many of our 
churches which were without pastors now 
have pastors and are doing good work. 
When you give money to the general 
Home Mission Offering or to the Home 
Mission Budget, you are helping in this! 
type of good work. 
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The Foreign Mission Honor Roll 


BY WILSON 


INCE the Foreign Mission Offering 

was not takén until Easter, we are 
giving here the reports for both March 
and April and next month will give 
the report for May and then turn this 
column over to the Home Mission De- 
partment. Each year finds an increas- 
ing number of churches adopting the 
budget system, for which we are glad. 
It is not possible, however, to compare 
the churches that use the budget sys- 
tem, as their offerings are not com- 
pleted until the end of the year. Where 
a church has sent in budget offerings 
in either of these two months, or added 
a special offering during this period 
sufficient to make an increase over 
last year, we have recorded it; but in 
all other cases we have left the account 
of such .churches open and numbered 
them, as you will notice, as churches 
making only a partial report in either 
of these two months. These churches, 
without doubt, will have the largest 
totals at the end of the year and we 
are sure they will be glad to wait until 
that time for the full report. We want 
to publish the following lists, however, 
for the encouragement of all who have 
been able thus far to make an increase, 
either through the budget plan or the 
special offering or a combination of 
both. 

March 


Ninety-five churches sent foreign 
mission offerings in March, of which 
fifty-six were only partial offerings and 
cannot be compared; twenty-three 
showed a gain over last year and six- 
teen a loss. Of the twenty-three gain- 
ing, eight gave nothing last year, and 
of the other fifteen making a gain four 
made less than a fifteen-percent gain. 
Because of lack of space, we will have 
to omit the name of the pastor, but we 
gladly give the name of the church, the 
conference, and the percentage of in- 
crease of those making a gain of fifteen 
percent or more in March as follows: 


Linden, W. Ind., 1219%; Manson, 
W. Ind., 277; Finesville, N. J., 122; 
Laura, M. O., 92; Stelvideo, E. Ind., 
70; Sulphur Springs, E. Ind., 41; Mil- 
ligans Cove, R. H. & S. P., 40; Gal- 
mey, W. Osage, 36; Beaver Center, 
Erie, 22; Lebanon, R. H. & S. P., 20; 
and Fairview, S. O. 17. 

April 
In April, offerings were received 


from three hundred four churches, of 
which twenty-seven were only partial 
offerings for the year and cannot be 
compared as yet; five gave the same 


as last year, ninety gave less than last 
year and one hundred eighty-two made 
a gain over last year. 


Of the one hun- 


P. MINTON 


dred eighty-two making a gain, forty- 
two had given no offering last year 
and thirty of the balance made a gain 
of less than fifteen percent. The bal- 
ance of one hundred ten made gains 
from 16% to 735% as follows: 


Pleasant Hill, S. K., 735%; West 
Grove, M. O., 468; Hartwick, N. Y. E., 
461; Thurston, Tioga R., 461; Twelve 
Mile, Nw. Ind., 402; Argos, Nw. Ind., 
379; Darrough Chapel, Nw. Ind., 340; 
McNeely Mem., Nw. Ind., 311; Union 
Christian, S. Ind., 286; Freehold, N. Y. 
E., 254; Milford, N. J., 226; Acushnet, 
R. I. & M., 224; Otego, N. Y. E., 221; 
Crooked Creek, Nw. Ind., 200; Olive 
Branch, E. Ind., 194; Cove Springs, M. 
O., 173; Rock Hill, R. H. & S. P., 156; 
Britton, Nw. O., 152; Farville, E. Ind., 
150; Lebanon, R. H. & S. P., 150; 
Rainstown, C. Ind., 148; Laura, M. O., 
126; U. C. Chapel, C. Ill., 121; Lake- 
mont, N. Y. C., 116; Clearville, R. H. & 
S. P., 112; Wayland, N. K. & Nebr., 
107, Bethsaida, S. Ind., 109; Galmey, 
W. Osage, 104; Sugar Creek, E. Ind., 
103; Jefferson, E. Ind., 103; Beaver 
Chapel, E. Ind., 102; Shiloh, Nw. Ind., 
102; E. Grafton, Merr., 100; Schultz- 
ville, N. Y. E., 100; Shiloh Springs, 
M. O., 99; Sulphur Springs, E. Ind., 
95; Campbellistown, M. O., 93; Sugar 
Creek, E. Ind., 93; Westboro, S. O., 91; 
Winchester, E. Ind., 90; Victoria Park, 
Ont., 89; Harrisville, E. Ind., 88; Fair- 
view, O. E., 83; Macedon, E. Ind., 80; 
Pleasant Valley, S. W. IIl., 79; Neola, 
S. Kansas, 79; Washington Valley, 
Erie, 75; Mt. Union, R. H. & S. P., 73; 
Cynthiana, S. Ind., 72; Kirkwood, Ti- 
oga R., 70; Montesano, W. Wash., 67; 
Lincoln, N. K. & Nebr., 63; Pierson, 
C. Ill., 63; Mooseup Valley, R. I. & M., 
60; Bethsaida, S. W. IIl., 60; Pleasant 
Home, Nw. Kans., 60; Franklin, Merr., 
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58; Mt. Pleasant, Mt. V., 58; Browns 
Wonder, W. Ind., 57; Whetstone, I. M. 
R., 57; Brushton, N. Y. C., 55; Fair- 
view, Erie,54; Wabash, E.Ind., 53; Way- 
land, N. K. & Nebr., 50; Red Cloud, 
N. K. & Nebr., 50; Madisonville, N. J., 
50; Sidney, Eel R., 48; Salamonia, E. 
Ind., 47; Sugar Creek, E. Ind., 46; 
Versailles, M. O., 44; Medway, N. Y. E., 
43; Franklin, Tioga R., 42; Fairview, 
W. Ind., 40; Bangor First, Maine, 39; 
Christian Chapel, S. O., 38; Liberty 
Chapel (H. C.), S. O., 38; Barkersville, 
N. Y. E., 38; Ravena, N. Y. E., 38; 
N. Westport, R. I. & M., 35; E. Law- 
rence, Tioga R., 34; Muncie First, E. 
Ind., 34; Shiloh, S. W. Ill., 33; Beams- 
ville, E. Ind., 32; Eel River, Eel R., 
31; Newmarket, Ont., 31; Vienna, N. 
J., 31; Brooklyn, W. Wash., 30; Bula- 
ville, O. E., 30; Hannas Creek, E. Ind., 
30; North Webster, Eel R., 30; Ring- 
wood, Ont., 29; Portland, E. Ind., 28; 
Bethel, C. Ill., 28; Old Union, W. Ind., 
27; Fairview, Mt. V., 27; Stanfordville, 
N. Y. E., 26; Buena Vista, E. Ind., 25; 
Goshen, Eel R., 25; Christian Chapel, 
W. Ind., 25; Eden, E. Ind., 24; Elm 
City, E. Kans., 24; Bible Chapel, S. 0., 
23; Gulph Mills, N. J., 23; Pleasant 


Vale, E. Ind., 22; Westville, Mt. V., 
21; N. Shrewsbury, Merr., 20; Young 
America, Nw. Ind., 19; Hope, C. Ill, 


18; Deer Creek, Nw. Ind., 17; Merriam, 
Eel R., 17; and Hidalgo, S. W. Ill., 15. 


There has been a _ substantial in- 
crease in the regular offerings this year 
over last, and yet the increase is not 
sufficient to warrant the hope that we 
can materially reduce our deficit as 
yet. But we are hoping for large re- 
turns through May, both from churches 
in the North not yet remitting and also 
from the Southern Christian Conven- 
tion. If your church has not yet sent 
in the Foreign Mission Offering, won’t 
you please do it now? We are en- 
couraged, and with your help we shall 
succeed in our task this year. 


Life—That Is Life Indeed 


BY MRS. ALICE V. MORRILL 


Dear God and Father, at thy knee con- 
fessing 
Our sins and follies, close in thine 
embrace, 
Children forgiven, happy in thy bless- 
ing, 
Deepen our spirits 
grace. 


to receive thy 


Not for more beauty would our eyes 
entreat thee, 


Flooded with beauty, beauty every- 


where; 
Only for keener vision that may greet 
thee 
In all thy vestures of the earth and 
air. 


Not for more love our craving hearts 
implore thee, 


But for more power to love until 
they glow 
Like hearths of comfort, eager to re- 
store thee 
Hidden in human wretchedness and 
woe. 


In souls most sullen thou art softly 
dreaming 





Of saints and heroes wrought from thy 
divine 
Pity and patience, still the lost redeem- 
ing; 
Deepen our spirits for a 
thine. 


love like 


—Katherine Lee Butes. 


“And when thou hast entered into thy 
closet ... .” But how about folks in 
1929 who have no quiet place to go to, 
and no quiet time which they can call 
their own? The mother is awakened 
in the early morning by the baby who 
has had his sleep out and is ready for 
his day, and from that moment until 
her tired head drops on the pillow at 
night, she has had not one minute of 
quiet all day; there is the missionary 
who wakes to find folks waiting for 
him and whose whole day is filled with 
multitudinous details; the business 
man, the church official, the college 
student who lives in the midst of rush 
and noise and who perhaps has ten 
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minutes a day that he might call his 
own. But what can one do with that 
small amount of time in praying for 
the world! An English writer, answer- 
ing this question, says: ‘Make it a 
more useful time just because it is 
rushed, just because of the noise 
around you, just because your mind 
is full of other things.’’ It is a mistake 
to try to tear one’s mind away from the 
racket and bustling interest of a busy 
day. Rather, we must listen to it and 
to the whirl of things going round and 
round in our own minds, listening to 
them until they carry us on and out to 
the business of all mankind. 

Then gradually beneath the racket and 
confusion we shall feel the deep, peace- 
ful purpose underlying them, “Unresting, 
unhasting, and silent as light’. When 
that happens, we have been taken into 
the presence of God. The first time we 
try, it may take us the whole ten min- 
utes to find that underlying current of 
unhasting activity. But gradually, as we 
train our minds to look for God here 
in the surroundings in which he has 
set us, we shall find ourselves becom- 
ing aware of him more and more 
quickly. 


Missionary Society 


Theme: “Loyalty to Country” 


1—Central Thought—‘The Church 
which will take the pains to know 
the mind of city people in order 
that it may help them to integrate 
their experiences and to find new 
meanings and purposes for their 
lives, will meet the city at its point 
of greatest need.” 

2—Hymn—“Faith of Our Fathers.” 

3—Business Period. 

4—Devotional Period— 
Hymn—‘‘America.” 
Pray in unison, “Lord, While for 
All Mankind We Pray” (Missionary 
Hymnal). 
Bible—Ps. 33:11-16. 

5—A Paper or Talk—‘The Way of 
Life in the City’, pp. 111-114. 

6—A Paper or Talk—‘How Cities 
Grow’’, pp. 114-122. 

7—Christian Patriotism (message). 

8—Offering to the Literature Fund. 

9—Consecration Prayer. 


Suggestions for Leaders 

No. 5. The pages indicated furnish 
material for an interesting ‘‘talk’’. 
From this presentation, a discussion 
will naturally follow. Let the women 
really discuss city life from what they 
see and know. Do not use more than 
ten minutes for this number. 

No. 6. It is not necessary to read 
from the study book these pages ver- 
batim; but, through a paper or a talk, 
make clear the three sources for the 
increase of population in cities, as cited 
on page 114. 

Our next year’s study in home mis- 
sions will be “‘The Crowded Ways’’, by 
Charles Hatch Sears. Study carefully 
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Perhaps we have never been out of 
our native state, few of us have ever 
been out of our own country, but in 
the presence of the Father there is no 
distance and no time. The picture of 
Japanese women, or children in a mis- 
sion school or a group of national pas- 
tors, tales of the suffering in factories 
of the East, the heartbreaking experi- 
ences of New Americans, a memory of 
Dr. Woodworth or Mr. Caldwell or 
some other dear one whom we have 
seen, comes into our mind as we kneel 
in our heart, by the side of ceaseless 
activity. Then in spoken intercession, 
or unuttered praying, we join ourselves 
to all God’s will for them, and we shall 
be able, wherever we are, to share in 
God’s purpose of love for this dis- 
tracted world of his. 

1 

Lord Jesus Christ, who didst come to 
bring light and gladness to all nations, 
the whole world needs thee so badly. 
We have been slow to make thee known, 
poor witnesses of that gracious presence 
which came as a little child to this earth. 


Stir us, O Father, that we shall give 
ourselves in strong faith and _ self- 
sacrifice. In his name, we ask it. Amen. 


Program for July 


today’s chapter on the dominance of 
the city and so present this topic as to 
create in the minds of all an eagerness 
for a continuance of the _ subject 
through ‘“‘The Crowded Ways’’. 

The following suggestions may help 
the one presenting this number: 

1. Stand on a corner of your Main 
Street as the author did and name 
what you believe to be the city’s out- 
standing characteristics. 

2. How do cities grow? What is 
there in city life that attracts youth? 
Do these young people seek the guid- 
ance of the Church? Does the Church 
seek them? 

3. From your knowledge, what fea- 
tures of city life would you say were 
helpful to the growth of a Christian 
civilization? What features are harm- 
ful? 

4. How much of the city’s wealth is 
spent on social and religious enter- 
prises? How much on pleasure? 

5. Can you make any comparisons 
or contrasts between attendance at mo- 
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tion picture theaters and attendance at 
church? Use actual figures, if possible. 

6. What are some of the moral prob- 
lems of congested neighborhoods that 
should interest the city missions of the 
churches? 

7. Are cities usually planned? Has 
a plan been made for the Church in the 
city? 

8. When is a city church successful? 
The average church’s answer to the 
challenge of the city can be shown by 
a collection of church calendars, bulle- 
tins, and newspaper notices, and by 
personal comment as to pastoral and 
civic services. Analyze these as to the 
really helpful content of such a pro- 
gram. 

9. What does the Church contribute 
to the constructive welfare work car- 
ried on by municipal and private social 
enterprises? 

10. Keeping in mind all the replies 
to the previous questions, can you 
frame a comprehensive answer to the 
questions, ‘‘What is the city church 
for?” “What is its distinctive contribu- 
tion to city life?’’ Be sure to elicit 
some statements as to its personal 
service to individuals, especially needed 
in city conditions. 


World Friendship Program 
for June 


By Mrs. Marian M. McCord 


Theme: Making America Beautiful by 
Causing Brotherhood to Prevail. 

This is the third of the home mis- 
sion programs, and very appropriately 
it comes in the month when our Chris- 
tian Church takes its Home Mission 
Offering. I trust that in this meeting 
and the others that have preceded it 
a feeling about America’s needs for 
true Christian living will have been so 
aroused that the members of your 
group will want to seize this first op- 
portunity to express their Christian 
purpose. 

Have you been using the suggestions 
for posters? They are fine and will 
create much interest preparatory to 
your meeting. 

In thinking about the discussion 
topic as suggested in the program leaf- 
let, “‘Are We Prejudiced?’’, I recalled 
an incident which I heard Sherwood 
Eddy tell just a few days ago. He said 
that a young man from the Orient who 
has been studying in America for sev- 
eral years and has received high schol- 
astic honors, called in his office just 
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before sailing back to the East. Eddy 
asked him, ‘‘How are you going back? 
I don’t mean your position—I know 
what honors you have won—but how 
are you going back in your heart?” 
The young man replied that he was 
going back an atheist, that it was im- 
possible for him to accept a religion 
whose believers treated the members of 
races as he had been treated. 
What an indictment of our practical 
Christianity! Make this a_ heart- 
searching discussion, and then if you 
find that you are prejudiced, think 
about how you can overcome that 
prejudice. 


other 





HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


Rev. A. W. Sparks, Home Mission 
Secretary, has prepared splendid liter- 
ature giving the latest facts about our 
home mission work. Ask your pastor 
for this literature, or write direct to 
the Home Mission Office, stating how 
many copies you will need. In addi- 
tion to the leaflets use, for instance, 
the article by Miss Youmans on page 
eleven of the April Magazine Number 
of The Herald and the article by Miss 
Kniffen on page thirteen of the same 
magazine. Nothing will help you so 
much in reaching your offering goal as 
a real knowledge of the work and its 
needs. 


Our Cradle Roll 


BY MRS. L. T. PROCTOR, SUPERINTENDENT 


_- CRADLE ROLL SUPERINTENDENTS: 
The time for our rallies is at hand. 


May they be rallies indeed. Let us 
earnestly strive to make them educa- 
tional along missionary lines. It is the 


only time during the year that some of 
the mothers receive missionary inspira- 
tion and instruction. We want the chil- 
dren to have a good time and the moth- 
ers to be entertained, but that is not the 
primary purpose of our parties. What a 
blessing mothers would be to the world 
if they realized that they are the ones 
with the most influence on the child and 
they prepared their own hearts with a 
willingness to have the child say, “Here, 
Lord, send me.” Many mothers have 
prevented children from following the 
promptings of the Spirit. As leaders of 
children, may we pray earnestly that 
God may use the ones in our care for his 
glory. 

Outlines for the invitations and sug- 
gestions for favors have already been 
sent to each conference superintendent 
and to each local society in eonferences 
having no conference superintendent, so 
space will not be given for them here. 

The goals for this year are: To Amer- 
icanization work, $175; and to kinder- 
garten work in Porto Rico, $175. Our 
little ones have done so well in the past, 
I am sure they will reach these goals. 
They love to help other boys and girls. 

Trusting your rallies will be a blessing 
to the children and mothers and that 
your labors will be well rewarded, I sub- 
mit the following: 


PROGRAM FOR JUNE CRADLE RoLt RaAtiy 


Signal for Worship—‘“From Greenland’s 
Icy Mountains”. (Begin majestically, 
dropp‘ng to restful quiet on last 
strain.) 

Salutation. 

God bless the dear little babies 
Who enter our Cradle Roll. 
And grant that each may in early life 
Submit to Thy sweet control. 
—C. Harold Lowden. 
Song—‘“Jesus Loves Me.’’ 
Reading—“Our Baby.” 





Reading—‘Her Baby.’’ 
(“Our Baby” and “Her Baby” are both 
in one pamphlet and may be secured 
from Mrs. Powers. Price, two cents.) 

Recitation—“If I Were a Little Child,’ 
February, 1929, Magazine Number of 
The Herald of Gospel Liberty. 

Recitation—“I Want to Hold Mother’s 
Hand”: ; 


I want to hold mother’s hand by day 
While walking along by her side; 
For I’m sure that no harm can come to 
me, 
Nor danger e’er betide. 


I want to hold mother’s hand at night, 
When safely I’m tucked in my bed; 
With the covers all smoothed, without 

the light, 
And my evening prayer is said. 


I want to hold mother’s hand thro’ life; 
I want to live close to her heart; 

And I want to return her loving care 
Long years before we part. 


Song—‘“We’ve a Story to Tell to the 
Nations.” 
Recitation—-“What I’d Do,” February, 
1929, number of this magazine. 
Recitation—“‘How to Make a 
Day.” 
Remarks by Superintendent. 
Offertory Hymn—(Tune: “What a 
Friend We Have in Jesus’): 
Father, to thy lovingkindness 
Never failing us, we owe 
Home and friends and schools and 
teachers— 
All the pleasures that we know. 
So, if boys and girls are churchless, 
Homeless, friendless anywhere, 
Use, O Lord, these gifts we b-ing thee 
For thy needy children’s care. 
—-Mrs. Edgar Clark. 


Happy 


Poem—‘‘No Teacher or Preacher Can 
Guide a Child as Can Mother.” 
(Given by a mother.) This poem, 
with some prayers, including “Prayers 
for a Child,” “Missionary Prayer,” 
and “Prayer for Mother With Her 
Children,” is in a pamphlet and may 
be secured from Mrs. Powers for two 
cents. It would be fine if each society 
could .give one to each mother for her 
to have for use in the home with the 
children. 

Closing Prayer— 

Dear Father, bless each little child, 
And keep us all, we pray, 
Safe in thy loving care until 
We meet another day. 
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For Junior Leaders 
By Carrie Robison, Superintendent 
Program for July 


Topic—‘Indian Playmates of Navajo 
Land” 


1. Song—‘“‘Jesus Wants Me to Be 
Friendly.’’ 

2. Call to Worship: 
Leader—‘‘Let the people praise 
thee, O God; let all the people 


praise thee.’’ 
Response—“‘O, let the nations be 
glad and sing for joy; for thou 
shalt judge the people righteously, 
and govern the nations upon the 
earth.”’ 

3. Song 
Dear.”’ 

. Prayer. 

. Offering—‘‘We Give Thee but Thine 





“Jesus Loves the Children 


Clk 


Own” from ‘Songs for Little 
People’’. 
6. Discussion of our last story. Am- 


plify with more information. 
7. Dramatize story of Dedication of 
Hogan. 
8. New Stories—‘‘A Rug That Told 
a Story’, and ‘“Slim-Man-Whose- 
Coat-Drags-on-the-Ground”’. 
Handwork—Go on with Hogans; 
begiu gifts for the Navajo children. 
10. Song—“God’s Children Are _  Scat- 
tered All Over the World’’. 
11. Closing prayer, or song. 
12. Dismissal. 


- 


Notes 

1. Same song as was used last week. 

2. These verses are also from Psalm 
67. 

3. See words of song on page 121 of 
book. 

5. Song suggested is the same one 
used in telling the story of work done 
in “Indian Playmates of Navajo Land”. 

6. See material on pages 87-91, or 
120-123. 

7. See suggestions on page 87. 

9. See page 123 of book for sugges- 
tions, or follow suggestions on page 77. 

12. This song is sung to the tune of 
“Take Time to Be Holy”: 

God’s children are scattered all over 
the world 

With hair that is straight and hair that 
is curled, 

With skins that are yellow, red, black, 
white or brown, 

Who live in the country or live in the 
town. 


God’s children are living up north in 
the snow 

Or down in the south where flowers 
always grow, 

They live on the mountains or live in 
the plain, 

Where desert’s sands blow, or 
fields filled with grain. 


near 


But over all children there shines the 
same sun. 

The moon and the stars twinkle down 
on each one; 

And the dear loving Jesus is Brother to 
all 

And the same Heavenly 
answer each call. 


Father will 


July is a patriotic month and we are 
studying home missions, so it would 
be suitable to decorate with patriotic 
symbols, and have some _ patriotic 
games and songs after the program. 
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BOUT the most impressive thing of an earthly 
character respecting the Bible is its rural 
atmosphere. The world was created an open country 
and human life began on it in a garden. The first 
Biblical commandment was to subdue the earth, to 
multiply and replenish it. The farm is basic in the 
life of man and farming a divinely appointed voca- 
tion. The farmer is God’s nobleman. If you cut 
from the Bible its direct references to rural life, you 
will bleed it to death. 

The first teaching, foundational to all else, rel- 
ative to the soil is that God made it and loves it. 
We read of “a land which the Lord thy God careth 
for; the eyes of the Lord thy God are always upon 
it; from the beginning of the year even unto the 
end of the year.” Here we have the immanence of 
God. No wonder the rural population furnished the 
outstanding leaders of Israel. God, they felt, was a 
conscious presence in their life and occupation. God 
cared for their land, for them, and blessed their 
honest toil, and so there arose from the open coun- 
try of that reverent rural people such spiritual 
leaders as Abraham, Moses, Ezekiel, Amos, John the 
Baptist, and that greatest of them all, Jesus, born 
in a stable amid the cattle of the farm in the hill 
country of Judea and brought up a carpenter in the 
little hamlet of Nazareth. 

There are reasons why farms produce leaders. It 
is estimated that eighty-five percent of the leader- 
ship of cur own nation is from the countryside. Two 
things are necessary for inspiring to great under- 
takings, and in both these essentials the country 
life is supreme. These essentials are the under- 
standing of nature’s process of growth and the ap- 
preciation of unseen forces. Where can a man com- 
prehend nature’s patient, persistent, consistent 
method of orderly evolution so well as on the farm 
where it is ever “first the blade, then the ear, and 
then the full corn in the ear”? The farmer, ‘too, 
early learns to appreciate unseen forces. All his 
labor may be set at naught by elemental forces out- 
side himself, unseen, and uncontrollable. He is 
thrown on God. He is environed for reverence. He 
cannot but conclude that he is a co-worker with God. 
These two concepts have characterized the leaders 
of mankind in every generation. Men who achieve 
must not expect miraculous panaceas to prove effec- 
tive in solving the problems of life and they must 
center all their effort in God. We may continue to 
expect the rural population with their splendid in- 
doctrination of youth in these two great principles 
of real achievement to supply us our George Wash- 
ingtons, our Abraham Lincolns, our Teddy Roose- 
velts, for Roosevelt was made not by the great city 
that gave him birth, but by his ranchman’s experi- 
ences in Wyoming. 


The Bible and Rural Life 


AN EDITORIAL BY W. A. HARPER, ASSOCIATE EDITOR 








Farmers can learn a great deal about their busi- 
ness by a careful study of the Bible. The parable of 
the barren fig tree teaches him that intensive culti- 
vation is necessary. The tree cumbered the earth, 
but after proper cultivation it functioned fruitfully. 
Pharaoh’s vision wherein the seven thin ears swal- 
lowed up the seven good ears and the seven lean and 
ill-favored kine did eat up the first seven kine 
suggests to him, if he has spiritual vision joined to 
good, common horse sense, that his seed and his 
stock must be selected with greatest care, else the 
poor seed and the scrubby stock will in the vigorous 
imagery of Pharaoh’s dream eat up the better. 
Mixed breeds do not pay. The Bible, too, is full of 
appreciation for trees and we know what they mean 
to the land in storing up moisture and preventing 
erosion as well as in supplying food for the sus- 
tenance of life. The Bible also solves for the farmer 
the vexing problems of tenantry, hired labor, and 
crop marketing. “I am the true vine and my Father 
is the husbandman, i. e., the tenant,” says Jesus. 
“Every branch in me that beareth not fruit, he 
taketh it away; and every branch that beareth fruit, 
he cleanseth it, that it may bear more fruit.” Here 
is the good tenant. Here is also that precious doc- 
trine of the mystical union of God with his children, 
constituting them.a brotherhood, and in terms of 
that brotherhood all the problems of rural life, as 
of all other types of life, will be solved. The 
tendency now is for class consciousness to develop 
more rapidly than the consciousness of brotherhood 
and for the interests of class to outweigh the obli- 
gations of brotherhood. Farmers need organization, 
but to express brotherhood and not to exploit their 
brothermen. A study of the Bible and rural life 
will keep things in due proportion. 


We have not the time, nor is there need, to select 
passages from all sections of the Scripture to illus- 
trate our general thesis that the Bible is a farmers’ 
book. I will speak briefly of the Psalms and of the 
parables of Jesus. David, who wrote most of the 
Psalms, was a shepherd and knew rural life inti- 
mately and personally. He loved the great out-of- 
doors. The twenty-third psalm is perhaps the 
favorite of all men. What a beautiful trust it be- 
trays and what assurance that God always cares for 
his own! And to refer to only one other, what could 
be grander than the nineteenth psalm, beginning 
with those majestic words—“The heavens declare 
the glory of God; and the firmament showeth his 
handiwork”? These are great utterances of a man 
who loved nature and through nature found nature’s 
God. That is the privilege of every farmer. 


The parables of Jesus abound in metaphors drawn 
from rural life. Here, too, is a choice spirit that 
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knows God in nature as well as through experience. 
The parable of the sower immediately occurs to 
mind. How else could Jesus have taught the truth 
of that parable so effectively? And then consider 
the parables of the tares, of the treasure hid in the 
field, of the rich, fool farmer, of the good shepherd, 
of the lost sheep, of the prodigal son. What match- 
less truths these parables teach, every one of them 
drawn from rural life! Take down your concord- 
ance, locate the parables of Jesus, and read them 
anew, keeping in mind the contribution of our Mas- 
ter’s knowledge and experience of rural life made to 
their effectiveness. You will come away from such 
an investigation with a new sense of God and of the 
value of the farm. God is first and foremost a 
farmer. He covers every available space with grow- 
ing things and by laws of his making is steadily 
engaged in creating out of the hills and the swamps 
more tillable land. Erosion of mountains and rock 
decomposition are his methods of soil replenishment. 

Why, then, is there such growing impatience with 
the life of the farm? We know that the insurance 
companies class farming now as a hazardous occu- 
pation. We know that the life of farmers is shorter 
than that of city dwellers. We know that most 
farmers in middle life have second wives. We know 
that most farm mothers do not cherish the thought 
that their daughters should become farmers’ wives. 
We know a lot of other things of the same general 
tenor. We know, too, on the other hand, that civili- 
zation cannot endure without farms and that the 
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spiritual qualities of leadership are best inculcated 
on the farm. What are we to do about it? 
The answer is easy, but the applying of it is 
difficult. We must make the farmer and his wife 
and children feel that they are co-workers together 
with God, that feeding the world is a spiritual 
service. The atmosphere of the Bible relative to 
farming must enhalo rural life, and uppermost in 
the thought of every farmer as he goes about his 
rustic duties must be the conception that service of 
man is service to God. What the farmers need is a 
spiritual revival. Farming now is an occupation, 
an irksome and arduous one with long hours, few 
conveniences, and small pay. We must do all we 
can to alleviate these matters, but the key to the 
solution of the whole problem is to transform farm- 
ing from an occupation to what the Bible regards it 
as being, a calling. When a man feels that God 
has called him to farm, nothing can attract him to 
any city, except death, and then he will live in the 
New Jerusalem with God forever. The man who 
has this conception of farming will not leave his 
farm for the city, because he will make his farm a 
paradise on earth. His wife will have a home with 
every convenience, because he will apply intelligence 
to his soil and that will bring liberal increase and, 
being a Christian, he will share it with his wife. 
The only thing that can redeem farming and stay 


the exodus to cities is to spiritualize this noble ‘ 


Christian calling. When that is done, all else will 
follow as the day the night. 


The Bible a Missionary Bask 


BY REV. JOSEPH W. FIX, B.D. 
















T the World’s Missionary Con- 

ference held in Washington, 
President Coolidge said: “The 
most Christian thing about Chris- 
tianity is her missionary pro- 
gram.” Since the Church is the 
basic institution underlying this 
organized program, and since the 
Church takes the Bible for its 
guide, it follows that this Book is 
the world’s outstanding mission- 
ary book. Some time ago The 
Missionary Review of the World 
quoted Dr. Henry Ward Beecher 
on “Missions of Fifty Years Ago.” 
In his speech Dr. Beecher asks, 
“What is meant by a missionary 
program?” In answer, he says, 
“It is thought by some that the 
spirit of missions is dead.” But 
missions does not even sleep. Mis- 
sions means activity—it means 
“sent forth.” It means that as 


long as the sun sends forth its 
warm rays over the earth, so long 
will the human heart of man send 
forth its spirit of benevolence and 


brotherhood. Missions means 
benevolence; it means. brother- 
hood. The Bible is primarily a 


great missionary book, because it 
records all of these great and out- 
standing truths about Christian 
missions. Let us see them and 
meditate upon each separately. 
1. Missions means to send forth 
—the Bible teaches men to Go. No- 
where in its sacred pages do we 
read that people are to become sta- 
tionary; rather they are to be in 
action, to go forth. This fact is 
evident, when in the early chapters 
of Genesis God sends forth the 
stalwart old patriarch, Abraham, 
as a pioneer of faith to establish 
a great nation. Again God raises 





up a man, whose name is Moses, 
to go forth as a leader of a peo- 
ple, then in bondage. These peo- 
ple become his followers and he 
brings them near the Promised 
Land of the Lord. Ruth, the Moab- 
itess, goes forth with her mother- 
in-law as far as the borders of the 
country. She proves to be a loyal 
missionary. While this delightful 
story is centered around domestic 
life and love, it is preeminently a 
missionary message. The young 
woman is loyal to the cause of 
righteousness, pledging her all 
and saying: “Intreat me not to 
leave thee, or to return from fol- 
lowing after thee: for whither thou 
goest, I will go; and where thou 
lodgest, I will lodge: thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God 
my God: where thou diest, will I 
die, and there will I be buried: the 
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Lord do so to me, and more also, 
if ought but death part thee and 
me.” 


The first section of the New Tes- 
tament is called a gospel. It 
means good news. The first two 
letters in the word “gospel” spell 
go. The first four biographies of 
our Savior portray him as going 
forth over the plains of Palestine 
healing the sick, preaching the 
Word of God, and in general doing 
missionary work. 


The Acts of the Apostles is a 
thrilling account of the move- 
ments, actions, or missionary 
work of the Twelve. Their going 
forth initiated the expansion of 
Christianity from a small, Jewish 
sect to a world-wide religion. The 
keynote of the book sounds when 
in the first chapter the Lord com- 
missioned them saying: “Ye shall 
be witnesses unto me both in Jeru- 
salem, and in all Judea, and in Sa- 
maria, and unto the uttermost 
part of the earth.” These words 
uttered by the risen Lord were 
designed to stir their souls; for 
they had not yet fully realized the 
depth and fullness of meaning in 
the Great Commission to go into 
all the world. The Twelve con- 
ceived of their mission as apply- 
ing only to the House of Israel. 
Certain revelations fail to stimu- 
late them to a progressive work 
among the Gentiles, and so a thir- 
teenth apostle was sent forth to 
champion Gentile rights and inau- 
gurate a liberal policy of Christian 
development among all peoples. 
Thus, by a special miracle, Saul of 
Tarsus was converted and endowed 
with independence and authority 
as the foremost missionary. He 
broke through established preju- 
dices and founded flourishing 
churches in which the old laws be- 
came abandoned and the new gos- 
pel proclaimed. The Book of Acts 
gives the outward facts of Paul’s 
life as an active missionary. This 
section of the Bible is the only 
authentic record we possess of the 
first thirty-five years of Christian 
missions. It gives the process by 
which an obscure Jewish sect ex- 
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panded into a world-wide church 
or brotherhood. 

The Bible as a missionary book 
reveals that those who are sent 
forth are to tell others about God 
and the good news of his Son. It 
is to make manifest vanishing 
guilt and the forgiveness of sin. 
It is to tell of the subjection of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil; of 
the transfiguration of sorrow and 
the withering roots of anxiety and 
care. Its missionaries are to find 
men and women who are shattered 
and broken by toil and care and 
tell them of Jesus who said: 
“Come unto me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.” 

Not only are they sent forth to 
preach the good news, but they 
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Rev. W. R. Caldwell with a rancher and 

his family who live near the Brooklyn 
schoolhouse where Brother Caldwell 
preaches to the loggers’ families. 
SSG QQ Wy, rw  " 
are to incarnate it in vital service. 
They are to emancipate men by 
word and work, by gospel and 
crusade. In other words, the gos- 
pel is to be confirmed by gracious 
deeds. 

2. Missions means __benevo- 
lences and benevolences means 
goodness, charitableness, philan- 
thropy, and good will. The Bible 
as a missionary book has much to 
say on all these subjects, but per- 
haps more is found in the New Tes- 
tament on good will than on the 
others. The hallelujah chorus 
sang, “Glory to God in the high- 
est and on earth peace and good 
will toward men,” over the man- 
ger in which lay the Christ, the 
world’s greatest teacher of good 
will among men. 











‘good will. 


JUNE, 1929 


After two thousand years, we 
are coming to realize as never be. 
fore the significance of good wil] 
toward all men and nations. The 
world’s missionaries are largely 
responsible for all progress toward 
better feeling among races. The 
recent good-will trips of Lind. 
bergh and Hoover are evidences of 
a benevolent feeling of internation. 
alism. Added to this is the Kel. 
logg Peace Pact in which fifty-one 
nations recently agreed to outlaw 
law. Such strides in the name of 
good will encourage us to feel with 
the International Student Volun- 
teer Movement that the evangeli- 
zation of the world will come in 
this generation. The Bible as 
a missionary book commissions 
Christians to make disciples of all 
nations. This can only be accom- 
plished by creating a _ genuine 
spirit of good will toward one an- 
other. Paul, the greatest mission- 
ary, admonishes men to be of the 
same mind one toward another. 
Upon the cross the Master of men 
shed his life blood that all might 
eventually love one another in the 
spirit of benevolence or eternal 





This missionary spirit may be- 
come a reality when we forget all 
racial differences and put on the 
armor of love. The Bible teaches 
us how this may be done—it exen- 
plifies Love to the fullest extent in 
the Man of Galilee. It portrays 
his way of life and love to as many 
as are willing to take up his cross 
and follow him. The Bible as a 
missionary book teaches us _ that 
we unconsciously become part of 
all we meet. It reminds us that 
we owe certain duties to our neigh- 
bors. These it sums up in the 
Golden Rule, that whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto 
you, ye should do to them likewise. 
When we make a dinner or a sup- 
per, we are not to go forth and call 
our kinsfolk, our friends, or the 
rich of our communities, but, in 
the spirit of good will, we are to 
invite the poor, the maimed, the 
blind, and the lame to the feast. 
That means being missionary in 
spirit and in practice. 
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3. Missions means __ brother- 
hood. On this subject the Bible 
has much to say. It reminds its 
readers over and over that the 
foundation stone upon which the 
entire New Testament rests is the 
protherhood of man and the father- 
hood of God. More than 466 ref- 
erences are to be found in the 
sacred writ on brotherhood. Noth- 
ing will so purify our attitude 
toward Christ as the practice of 
brotherly love, which in the final 
analysis is missionary. 


The Bible as a missionary book 
teaches that all men are the sons 
of one common Father and that of 
one blood created he all people to 
dwell together on the face of the 
earth. The peace that should 
reign between men is manifest in 
Christ. In the early portion of the 
world’s history a murderer killed 
his brother. When called into ac- 
count, Cain asked: “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” Because he 
did not realize the spirit of broth- 
erly love, he violated the sixth 
commandment—“Thou shalt not 
kill.” The Bible teaches that each 
man is to be more than his 
brother’s keeper; he is to be an 
elder brother. The mission of 
Jesus was designed to make all men 
feel a common kindred. The 
Church, in its interpretation of the 
Bible as a missionary book, is just 
beginning to awaken to the fact 
that God is the Father of all peo- 
ple and that he regards not their 
color, their sex, or their creed. Too 
long have we assumed that all 
races, save the white, are inferior. 
We have called many of them by 
the name “heathen” and inferred 
that they were incapable of mental 
or spiritual growth. Such an atti- 
tude is far from the spirit of 
Christian brotherhood. We have 
sent teachers to them and sought 
to elevate them to ride in Ameri- 
can automobiles and speak the 
English language. We have gone 
to them in the spirit of commerce 
rather than in the spirit of mis- 
sions. We have endeavored to 
create diplomatic relationships 
rather than brotherhood. 

By way of summary, let us con- 
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clude our thought concerning the 
Bible as a great missionary book 
by glancing over some points on 
foreign missions set forth by Dr. 
William Adams Brown in a recent 
copy of The Missionary Review of 
the World: 


1. Every book in the New Tes- 
tament was written by a foreign 
missionary. 

2. Every letter in the New Tes- 
tament that was written to an in- 
dividual was written to a convert 
of a foreign missionary. 

3. Every epistle written to a 
church in the New Testament was 
written to a church that was estab- 
lished by a foreign missionary. 

4. Every book in the New 
Testament that was written to a 
community of believers was writ- 
ten to a general group of foreign 
missionaries. 

5. The great book of prophecy 
in the New Testament was writ- 
ten to seven foreign missionary 
churches of Asia. 

6: The only authoritative his- 
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tory of the Early Church is a for- 
eign missionary account. 

7. The disciples were called 
Christians first in a foreign mis- 
sionary community. 

8. The language of the books 
of the New Testament is in the 
missionary language. 

9. The map of the early Chris- 
tian world is the tracing of the 
journeys of the first missionaries. 

10. Of the twelve apostles 
chosen by Jesus, all save one be- 
came a foreign missionary. 

11. The only man among the 
twelve apostles who did not be- 
come a foreign missionary became 
a traitor. 

12. Only a foreign missionary 
could write an everlasting gospel, 
and, according to the apostles, mis- 
sionary service is the highest ex- 
pression of Christian life. 


Truly these statements from the 
life work and study of Dr. Brown 
lead us all to conclude with him 
that the Bible is a great mission- 
ary book. 

Franklin, Virginia. 


Can Adults Learn > 


<0 
BY REV. ALFRED W. HURST 


iE new interest that is being tak- 

en in the educational needs and 
possibilities of the adult is one of the 
most hopeful signs of our day. In the 
past altogether too little attention has 
been paid to adult education. Cer- 
tain it is that the time has come when 
we must consider with greater ear- 
nestness and thoroughness this im- 
portant field. 

The need for adult education is ob- 
vious to anyone who has considered 
seriously the problem of the training 
of children. The home is made up of 
adults and children who are in turn 
teachers and learners. We face the 
absolute necessity of teaching adults 
if our teaching of children who live 
with these adults is to be effective. In 
other words, we face the necessity of 
teaching those who are already teach- 
ers if the efforts for effective religious 
training in children are not to be nul- 
lified by the influence of the adults. 
This truth is stated most pungently 
by Joseph K. Hart in his remarkable 
book, ‘‘ Adult Education’’. He says: 
‘‘Under the leadership of present un- 


imaginative adult and finished 
‘minds’, the world rushes on to new 
catastrophes. At present, human na- 
ture changes little, and history re- 
peats itself—because the parents 
bring up the children to be copies of 
themselves; or they hire teachers to 
do the job more effectively for them. 
The adult—of our times—must be 
rescued, as much as may be, from 
these submergences in the folkways of 
the past; he must be given the chance 
to find science, tolerance, humanity, 
intelligence. ’’ 

In the face of the need for the mor- 
al and religious training of adults, we 
are led to ask the question, ‘‘Can 
adults learn?’’ Adults participate in 
discussions and answer questions 
which pertain to conventional forms 
found in a lesson quarterly. But 
when you venture along some new in- 
tellectual path, do they follow you? | 
That is a different thing. Does teach- | 
ing affect the conduct of adults to any 
noticeable extent, or must there be an © 
emotional shake-up before the old — 
will be willfully thrown over and the | 
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new ways of living and thinking fol- 
lowed? With this in mind, let us turn 
to some reliable data on adult learn- 
ing and see what the facts point out to 
aid us in our work with adults. 

Heretofore, people have formed 
their opinions from experience and 
observation without the assistance of 
reliable data. Psychology and experi- 
ence have given us the impression 
that adults are taught with dimin- 
‘ishing results. We have accepted as 
final the oft-quoted opinion that it is 
important to train up a child in the 
way he should go if we would have 
him live that way. The inference 
many times has been that if the child 
is not trained, the state of adulthood 
forbids. 

Recently a_ series of studies in 
adult education was undertaken ‘‘in 
connection with the general efforts of 
the Carnegie Corporation toward im- 


preved education in the United 
States.’’ One of the most recent, if 
not the most recent, studies made 


available is ‘‘Adult Learning’’, by 
Professor Edward L. Thorndike, pub- 
lished 1928 by The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. The purpose of the 
book is ‘‘to report the facts concern- 
ing changes in the amount and 
changes in the nature of ability to 
learn from ages fifteen to forty-five, 
and especially from ages twenty-five 
to forty-five.’’ 

Most of the experiments were ear- 
ried on with adults of superior intel- 
lects, many of them graduate stu- 
dents. Lest it be objected. that the 
abler intellects might not only have 
greater ability to learn, but retain it 
longer, Thorndike gave special at- 
tention to this by special investiga- 
tions, the net result of which is to 
make it probable that the decline of 
ability to learn begins little, if any, 
later in the highest one percent of in- 
tellects than in the average. An al- 
lowance of two years he estimates as 
probably more than ample. 

Thorndike carried on a series of ex- 
periments to make comparisons of 
young and old learners, the results of 
which are not to be taken as absolute 
nor conclusive, but as showing an un- 
mistakable drift. The facts seem to 


be in flat contradiction to the old 
opinion that childhood is the easiest 
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period for intellectual acquisition 
pure and simple. The experiments 
make it quite certain that ‘‘adults 
ean learn rather easily and rapidly, 
and probably could learn much more 
rapidly than they do.’’ 

Since adults are not prevented from 
learning by inability, Thorndike in- 
quires what does prevent them. The 
result of his inquiry may be summar- 
ized as follows: 

A. Changes in opportunities for 


learning which would decrease the 


YG GGGQ[{E[,,.,_GOFEBE:FHHqpqp}}}}W AANN 
MY UNFOLDING LIFE 
I AM not the man that | used to be; 


I am not the self-same man, 
For the man that was has died in me; 
He was built on a human plan. 
I have learned that the values of life are 
more 
Than the wealth of an earthly state, 
But the man that lived in me before 
Saw all in the worldly great. 


I am not the man I used to be; 
I have changed in my passing years, 
For he that has gone was bound, not free, 
Yes, bound by his coward fears; 
The God of his vision wore frowning face 
While mine smiles the whole day long; 
His heart was a tomb and a gloomy place, 
While mine is bursting with song. 


] am not the man I used to be; 
I have changed, and the change has 
come 
With the whispered words from souls now 
free 
Who live in the heavenly home; 
I have learned from them the secrets of 
life, 
That the soul is more real than clay, 
That God is the essence of all, and strife 
Must to peace forever give way. 


I am not the man ! used to be; 
Tomorrow, then | that am 

Shall break away to the surging sea 
And rush o’er the straining dam. 

I, too, shall become an urging voice 
And shall fashion some earthly soul; 

I shall sing in the work and forever re- 

joice, 
For | shall have reached my goal. 
—Charles L. H. Wagner, 


in Boston Transcript. 
QW  n—W A {_lL.A.KAA iii NAAN 


amount of learning if the ability to 
learn and interest in learning did not 
decrease: 1. A person has less time 
in which to learn from twenty-five to 
forty-five than from five to twenty- 
five, for more time is required for 
productive and household labor. 2. 
In general, there is less economic and 
social pressure toward learning in the 
later score of years. In nine eases 
out of ten the business which employs 
a man would not find his services 
more valuable if he learned Latin or 
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medieval history or to play the vio. 
lin. 3. Much time is required for re. 
learning or not forgetting what has 
been learned. 

B. Changes in interest in learning 
which would decrease the amount of 
learning if the ability to learn did not 
decrease: 1. The ordinary man and 
woman has supplied his intrinsic na- 
tural demand for learning by the 
early twenties. Thereafter he re. 
stricts learning to matters which are 
to his economic advantage, or which 
meet desires evoked by new situations, 
or which gratify desires which were 
thwarted in youth. 2. Curiosity and 
love of mental activity may weaken 
with age, though Thorndike thinks 
there is do doubt about it, but if not, 
we may expect much of this desire 
satisfied to a certain extent in adult 
life by what happens in the course of 
productive labor. 3. The interest in 
learning probably suffers in adult 
years. because the adult tries to speed 
up the learning and thus undergoes 
more and greater strains than does 
the more leisurely learning of child- 
hood and youth. 


“In general’’, Thorndike tells us, 
“‘nobody under forty-five should re- 
strain himself from trying to learn 
anything because of a belief or fear 
that he is too old to be able to learn 
it. Nor should he use that fear as an 
excuse for not learning anything 
which he ought to learn. If he fails 
in learning it, inability due directly 
to age will very rarely, if ever, be the 
reason. The reason will commonly be 
one or more of these: He lacks and 
always has lacked the capacity to 
learn that particular thing. His de- 
sire to learn it is not strong enough 
to cause him to give proper atten- 
tion to it. The ways and means which 
he adopts are inadequate, and would 
have been so at any age, to teach him 
that thing. He has habits or ideas or 
other tendencies which interfere with 
the new acquisition, and which he is 
unable or unwilling to alter. In the 
last case mere age may have some in- 
fluence. A person’s gait, posture, 
speech, and the like are acquired very 
early in life. They condition later 
acquisitions, and they may to some ex- 
tent impose inescapable limitations. 

‘‘In general, teachers of adults of 
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ages twenty-five to forty-five should 
expect them to learn at nearly the 
game rate and in nearly the same 
manner as they would have learned 
the same thing at fifteen to twenty.”’ 

‘‘Age, in itself, is a minor factor 
in either success or failure. Capac- 
ity, interest, energy, and time are the 
essentials.’’ 

The importance of all this to the re- 
ligious education of adults is obvious. 
We are attempting to train adults in 
organized classes in the church. We 
must face the fact, however, that the 
weekly schedule of adults is full and 
classes in religion are crowded out 
very easily. Having worked all day, 
it is difficult for them to forego the 
pleasure of some favorite form of rest 
and entertainment in the evening or 
on Sunday. 

The capacity of adults is variant, 
but it is nearly impossible in the aver- 
age school to divide adult classes. The 
result is that often instruction is de- 
graded to the level of the least cap- 
able. 

Capacity, interest, energy, and time 
are closely related as the basic essen- 
tials in learning. Successful learning 
cannot be carried on when any one of 
this quartet of essentials is absent. 
The majority of people do have ¢a- 
pacity for learning, but in so many 
instances that capacity has not been 
capitalized. The chief difficulty rests 
in a widespread lack of interest. Most 
people have been given the capacity 
for learning by the Lord of life, but 
too many have hidden their talent in 
the earth and, not having used it, it 
has not developed, but has actually 
deteriorated. 


Many adults do not make progress 
because they fear failure. They are 
prejudiced in behalf of the orthodox 
belief that adults cannot learn read- 
ily. One of your greatest tasks as 
an adult teacher is to allay this fear 
so far as possible and tell them the 
truth about adult ability to learn. To 
awaken the interest of adults in new 
ways of living and thinking is a task 
big enough to challenge the best there 
isin any adult teacher. But the 
adult must be taught if we are not 
to ‘rush on to new eatastrophes’”’ in 
society. 

I do not mean we should neglect 
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children and young people, for al- 
though adults may be able to learn 
rapidly, still it is important that 
many things be learned in early life 
so they may be used the longer. 
There are, however, many things 
adults did not learn in childhood and 
if they are ever to learn them, it will 
be as adults. Furthermore, there 
are materials suited to adults which 
they can better learn as adults than 
as children. 

This study by Thorndike is not in- 
tended to be complete, for much ex- 
perimentation is yet to be done; but 
it does show some unmistakable facts. 
It seems that the facts should cure us 
of considering early learning ‘‘as a 
law of nature, or as invariably supe- 
rior, and of treating learning by 
adults as something irregular, reme- 
dial, casual, and trivial.’’ It is high- 
ly important. 

Albany, Missouri. 


An Experience in the Logging 
Camp Work 


(Continued from page six) 


the fact, we will now give you the 
life of one who was formerly a 
logger. 

More than forty years ago we 
became acquainted with a boy who 
came here from the Southland of 
the United States. In many re- 
spects he was like many of the 
boys growing up today. As he 
grew to manhood he seemed to 
have a disposition to ignore Chris- 
tian teachings and became an in- 
fidel and an avowed follower of 
Robert G. Ingersoll. He associated 
with the rougher class and chose 
logging as his life’s profession. He 
became a dancing, drinking, and 


(21) 405 


carousing man. He had a wonder- 
ful personality and was very witty 
and entertaining. I often thought 
when I met him, if he could have 
been persuaded to have used these 
talents for good, what a wonderful 
work he might have done for the 
Kingdom. 

_ About the time he was twenty- 
five years of age, or thereabout, 
a terrible accident happened to 
him in the woods, whereby he lost 
an arm. We all sympathized with 
him in his loss and all hoped that 
it might sober him up and make 


-& man of him. With the thought 


of trying to help him to make a 
livelihood, which would be harder 
for one with only one arm, we 
made up a purse of money suffi- 
cient to start him in business with 
a small store. 


For a time he was quite success- 
ful and accumulated some prop- 
erty and money, married and had 
several children; but, having no 
moral backbone or _ religious 
thought to help stabilize his char- 
acter, he was not able to stand 
prosperity. He seemed so lost to 
common decency and his conversa- 
tion was so vile that he lost many 
of his customers. About this time 
he decided to sell his store and 
move to one of the larger cities. 


After moving there he seemed 
to prosper for a time and then his 
evil ways overcame him again. He 
went the way of the wicked, the 
path that leads to death. His wife 
and he parted. His children and 
friends felt that they were dis- 
graced by his conduct. 

His first business in the large 
city failed because he neglected it 
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This picture shows one 
of the larger logs in the 
camps where Rev. W. R. 
Caldwell carries on _ his 
work in the big woods of 
Western Washington, 
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| Some of the New Ameri- 
| cans at Haverill, Mass- 
achusetts, whom Miss 
Kochakian helps to 
train. They want to be 
real Americans, 











in the pursuit of sin. He tried 
other ventures in business, but 
they too failed, until he lost every 
dollar of his original investment 
and was forced to work for a liv- 
ing at common labor. About this 
time his health began to fail. A 
diagnosis showed that he was 
stricken with an incurable disease 
and that his days were numbered. 
So he came back to his home town 
in Washington, going to the home 
of his sister. Up to this time he 
seemed to have no concern about 
his salvation. 


One day a phone call came to 
the writer, saying that G—— 
wanted to see him. I went to the 
sister’s home and he said to me, 
“Bill, I want you to pray for me.” 
He asked, “Do you think that God 
would save me, wicked as I have 
been? You know what I have 
been.” But he did not seem to 
have faith that God would save 
him and he wanted me to read just 
what Christ said about sin. So I 
read and he seemed to have more 
confidence, and I prayed with him 
and then left and returned the 
next day. He wanted me to read 
again, which I did. Then he said, 
“Pray again.” I prayed and every- 
thing seemed so quiet that when 


I arose from my knees, he said,. 


“God is able to save me, as mean 
as I am.” There seemed to be a 
relieved look on his face, although 
he was suffering intensely. 


Before I saw him again they 
phoned me that he had passed 
over, strong in his belief and, as 
long as he was conscious, feeling 


and knowing that Jesus Christ is 
able to save to the uttermost. 


This experience gave me more 
confidence in the possibilities of 
the gospel message which mission- 
aries are trying to carry to the by- 
ways of life in all the world. So 
that is the reason we believe in the 
future possibilities of the work we 
are trying to do among the logging 
men and women in the great lum- 
ber state of Washington. 

Montesano, Washington. 


The Daughter of an Immigrant 


(Continued from page six) 


tional Church of Nashua. In this 
old New England place of worship, 
Rose found many American 
friends who were glad to help the 
family become acquainted in 
America. 


At home the family was under- 
going the hardships of adjustment 
to life here, and the mother had 
become seriously ill. ror three 
years she was an invalid, the 
household responsibilities devolv- 
ing on the little eight-year-old 
Rose. She undertook the family 
sewing and mending, caring for 
her brothers in a motherly way. 


The family had no sooner be- 
come adjusted to life in Nashua, 
when an opportunity came to Mr. 
Kochakian to join partnership in 
the coal business with the young 
nephew who was now married and 
lived in Haverhill, a shoe town 
about thirty miles to the south on 
the Merrimac River. With all the 
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excitement of the new city life, 
there was great anxiety over 
friends across the sea who were 
involved in the World War. The 
Armenian sheet, “The Hairenik,” 
(the Fatherland), no longer the 
chief source of information, gave 
place to the American papers 
which could furnish later and more 
definite news of the _ brewing 
chaos. 


As the children went on through 
school, American cooking became 
more popular than the Armenian 
food, and while the mother could 
speak little English, the children 
were regular Yankees. Rose was 
making good in her high school 
work and entering into the athletic 
and social life of the school. As 
she was the only girl, there was 
no definite career ahead. The 
stenographic course was, however, 
preparing her for work in her 
father’s office. 


The year was 1923, and the next 
day after my arrival in Haverhill. 
This genial, energetic little person 
appeared at the Mission House to 
do some typewriting for Miss Kirk- 
endall. Inquiring as to what part 
Miss Kochakian played, I soon 
learned that she was the Mission 
stenographer, interpreter, and 
Sunday School  kindergartner. 
One year after Miss Kirkendall’s 
departure, another worker was 
needed. Miss Kochakian, whose 
services had become indispensable, 
was enlisted as part-time worker. 


It would be rank neglect to leave 
unmentioned her buddy and ac- 
complice in burning the midnight 
oil that on the morrow the desired’ 
creations be on hand. Her brother, 
Leo, has been the faithful ally be 
hind many a Waterloo. 


This generous and willing spirit 
of an all-giving Armenian girl has 
made many a rough place smooth, 
and many a mountain a molehill. 
Her Christian influence among the 
people of Mt. Washington can 
never be scribed in chronicles— 
and Rose Kochakian is the daugh- 
ter of an immigrant. 

Haverhill, Massachusetts. 
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YOUNG PEOPLES FAGS 


EDITED BY MISS LUCY M. ELDREDGE 
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A Service of Consecration for the 
Officers of a Young People’s 
Department, Society, or 
Congress 


In this world the one thing supremely 
worth having is the opportunity, coupled 
with the capacity to do well and worth- 
ily a piece of work—the doing of which 
is of vital consequence to the welfare 
of mankind.—Theodore Roosevelt. 


Prelude: “Where He Leads Me I Will 
Follow.”’ 
Newly elected officers come to the 
front of the church. 

Solo: “Something for Thee’ (Savior, 
Thy Dying Love Thou Gavest Me). 
Leader: “The Story of the Talents.” Matt. 

25:14-21. 
The Challenge: 
Leader. 
Four things a “youth’’ must learn to do, 
If he would make his record true, 
To think without confusion clearly, 
To love his fellow men sincerely, 
To act from honest motives purely, 
To trust in God and heaven securely. 
—Henry van Dyke. 


The Response: By the New President. 

Consecration Prayer: Followed by prayer 
hymn, sung as solo or by choir as 
response, while heads are bowed: 
“Lord, Speak to Me, That I May 
Speak’’. 

Charge to All: Brief appeal for loyalty 
of every member. 

The Response: Hymn: “O Jesus, I Have 
Promised”’. 

Prayer: 


By the Pastor or Other 


Plans for June 

ahi is the first real summer month, 

and it brings many opportunities for 
a happy young people’s program in your 
church which will lead on to a summer 
which may be one of the best times of 
the year. Let us just hint some of the 
things which others will do: 
AT WoRSHIP 

Out-of-door vesper services are inspir- 
ing times. Include them in your June 
and summer plans. For worship services 
during June, a series may be planned 
around the thought of Edwin Markham’s 
poem: 
“There is a destiny that makes us 

brothers: 

None goes his way alone: 
All that we send into the lives of others 

Comes back into our own.” 


The themes for the four Sundays may 
be: “Our Friends With Whom We 
Live’; “Our Friends in Our Home Mis- 
sion Fields’ (Home Mission Sunday); 
“Our Friends in Summer Conferences’’ 
(Consecration service for those going and 
prayer for these gatherings); “Our 
Friends the World Over.’’ Hymns, Bible 
verses, special music, poems, and friend- 
Ship incidents will make the services 
rich and inspiring, and lead to true 
prayer for our friends everywhere, and 











A glad welcome .... youth in 
- excitement greeting old 
friends .... meeting new. Songs 
and yells .... games with laughter 
and stunts full of fun.... interest- 
ing study and discussion .... the 
sunset .... quiet for “Day Is Dy- 
ing in the West” .... the vesper 


by the lake or under the pines, or 
on the side of the hill... . the 
friendly devotional group meeting 
.... the thrill of the great address 
.... the friendship circle... . the 
“still, small voice” calling to my 


heart. All this, and more is Sum- 
mer School. 

A place... . folke...... . leaders 

; . meals .... classes .. 

recreation .... talks .... vespers 

friendship. All this, and 


more is Summer School. 

A girl teaching the primary class 
at home, with new love .... an- 
other leading the missionary group. 
A lad looking forward to_ the 
ministry another with a 
new vision of Christian business. 
A desire for college ....a new 
consciousness of a life purpose.... 
an ideal which surmounts disap- 
pointments. A church with new 
life, a minister with new hope. All 
this, and more is Summer School. 

Defiance! Elon! Lakemont and 
Merom! Palmer and Bethlehem! 
Craigville! Geneva and Lake Win- 
nipesaukee! These are charm words 
to countless youth who have seen 
all this, and more in Summer 
School. The days of Summer 
Schools, Camps, and Conferences 
are here again. Hundreds will go. 
Thousands will make it possible 
for them to go. Will you share? 

















































petition that we may prove ourselves 
friendly. 
Helps for Worship Services: “Youth 
and Worship,” by Gussie Brown Stacey, 
$1.50. 
Ar Srupy 
Bible study in Sunday School should 
be made as fascinating as possible. Dur- 
ing June discuss your class work for the 
next quarter, and have the young people, 
with the teacher and superintendent, 
choose the course for this summer 
period which will be most interesting 
and helpful. Emphasize summer read- 
ing of the best sort by recommending 
books for vacation reading. Send for 
suggestions. 
AT PLAY 
Summer and recreation seem synono- 
mous almost. Picnics and out-of-door 
affairs have right of way. Plan to give 
pleasure to other groups—the children, 
older people, special groups in your com- 


munity. Welcome the college folks 
home. Make it a friendly month in every 
contact. 

At SERVICE 


The young people can make a two- 
fold contribution to Home Mission Day 
(June 9). You can help make the pro- 
gram inspiring, and you can give your 
own gift to express your wish to be 
friendly to people who need yovr help, 
that they may hear the gospel story. 
Have you fixed up the church lawn? 
And beautified it with a flower bed, 
perhaps, which you care for? Can you 
help in having flowers in the church, 
or taking them to shut-ins? Summer 
schools come in June and July. Have 
you arranged to be represented there? 
A special public service to impress the 
church and the young people who go 
with the special privilege and opportu- 
nity which they are to share, and to 
commission them for future service will 
be impressive some June night. Plans 
should be made in June, for July and 
August, to carry on your programs and 
perhaps to share with the pastor in his 
evening services in a real way. 

Hundreds of Christian Church young 
people will meet in annual Young 
People’s Congress rallies in June in 
many parts of the country. Will you be 
part of this great movement, with your 
share of the goals attained? Are you 
seeking to practice “Christian Union’ by 
working with youth of other churches in 
your community? And... . did any 
body say, “There is nothing for us to 
do’’? 

June is here! 
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For Workers With Children 


EDITED BY MRS. F. E. BULLOCK 
Christ for All the Children and All the Children for Christ 





June—Roses—Missions— 
D. V. B. S. 


“What is so rare as a day in June? 
Then if ever come perfect days.’’ 


HUS sang the poet, but they are 

busy days for the church school work- 
er. There are so many things of which 
to think. “Last days of school’’ are upon 
us. Perhaps Big Daughter is graduating 
from high school, while Little Daughter 
is about to discover the joys of ending 
her first or second year in school, and 
other brothers and sisters are scattered 
in between. 

The air is filled with commencements 
which are endings, and endings which 
are beginnings. The gardens, too, need 
attention, and the roses—oh, the roses. 
Last year this writer drove through the 
beautiful state of Kentucky in the month 
of June, and roses flamed from every 
wayside hedge, along every roadway, 
across every lawn, and on fences or 
hedges between almost every home and 
its neighbor. Millions of roses! 

And then there is Sunday School! 
And Children’s Day! And Home Mis- 
sion Offering! And Vacation School! 
How shall we ever get through? What 
can we do? 

Why not try this? Of course the roses 
will enter into everything. Roses for 
the church, roses for the church school, 
rose leaves laid away for jars which 
shall give a a sweet odor to the Sunday 
School room in the winter months ahead. 
Small sachets of roses as love gifts for 
the young graduates. Rose bags for our 
home missionaries—Miss Kniffen, Miss 
Kochakian, Miss Youmans—or rose bags 
made and sold and the money used for 
our home mission offerings. 


And your share in the Children’s Day 
program. Why not the song your class 
or department has loved best to sing, 
which now you may share with the 
mothers and fathers? Or the story which 
one of the children tells so well? And 
the memory verses or the Scripture pas- 
sage you have memorized? Will this not 
be infinitely better than learning a num- 
ber of “pieces’ which mean little or 
nothing, and which you must “practice’”’ 
at the expense of many precious hours 
taken from the work you so long and 
need to do along other lines? Or, if you 
have a department all of your very own, 
why not invite the parents to come and 
sit in your department that morning and 
listen to your group in their own room, 
instead of always bringing the children 
into theirs? Perhaps they would enjoy 


the experience more than you think. 
Out of it, too, might come the impetus 


‘ 


for that Vacation School you have wanted 
and have not had, or had once and have 
no more, or have had right along and 
for which you need new workers. If the 
parents could but see what you are doing, 
would they not be anxious to aid you 
in doing more? Let us believe it, for it 
is true. If you need help for your Vaca- 
tion School, lists of books, loan books, 
suggestions for handwork, etc., do not 
forget this office exists solely for the 
purpose of aiding you. 

And, of course, see that your Home 
Mission Offering, your offering for our 
own folks in our own land, who do not 
have as many happy opportunities as we 
have, is as liberal as it can be made. 
Encourage the children to earn some 





Do You Know 

That a neighbor is one with 
whom we have shared something 
of ourselves? 

That, therefore, neighbors are 
not made by proximity, but by our 
conscious effort to meet a human 
need? 

That boys and girls are eager 
to be neighborly rather than just 
hear about other people? 


That neighborliness is “caught” 
by actual experience in doing 
neighborly deeds, not simply being 
“taught” in a class? 

That if you wish to know of 
places where your boys and girls 
may share with others, you may 
write Rev. A. W. Sparks, of our 
Home Mission Board at the C. P. A. 
Bldg., Dayton, Ohio? 
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money that they may bring their very 
own “love-gifts’’ on that happy Children’s 
Day for all the children of America 
everywhere. 


To MAKE RosE Jars 


Gather rose flowers in early morning 
and toss lightly on the table in a cool, 
airy place, until dew is dried off. When 
dry, put in a glass jar, sprinkling salt 
over every half-inch layer of the flowers. 
Let stand in jar ten days after last addi- 
tions are made to leaves, stirring every 
morning. Have ready one-quarter ounce 
of mace, allspice, and cloves, coarsely 
ground; one-half nutmeg, grated; one- 
half ounce cinnamon, broken up; one 
ounce powdered orris root; one-quarter 
pound dry lavender flowers. Mix in 
bowl, and fill jars with alternating lay- 
ers of rose leaves and spices. There 
should be enough rose leaves to make 
two quarts full when mixture is com- 
plete. For added richness, one may add 
a few drops of the essential oils of rose, 
geranium, bitter almond, and orange 
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flower, or other highly perfumed flowers. 
Pour over one ounce of your favorite 
toilet water. This will last for years. 
SACHET POWDER 

One ounce coriander, one ounce orrig 
root, one ounce rose leaves, one ounce 
aromatic calamus, one-half dram _ rho- 
dium wood, five grains musk. All re. 
duced to coarse powder. Much better 
than the kind usually purchased in 


stores. 
Things to Do in June 
Theme for Month: God’s Children. 


Special Days: Home Missions. Chil- 
dren’s Day. 

Decorations: Summer flowers in pro- 
fusion. Encourage children to bring 


them, afterwards taking them to sick 
or shut-ins. 

Stories for Month: Those found in the 
Home Mission Study Books, or in the 
leaflets from the office of Rev. A. W. 
Sparks, or Mrs. Emma S. Powers. 

Begin a “summer scrapbook’’, pressing 
flowers of various seasons to be put in 
scrapbook; enrich with kodak pictures of 
out-door class sessions, picnics, etc. 

Memory Hymn for Primary Children: 
“Friends “rom Afar’, No. 106 in “First 
Book of Hymns and Worship’. For 
Juniors: No. 199, in “Worship and 
Song’’. 

If you are interested in planning for 
special missionary instruction as_ the 
basis for your Vacation Church School, 
write for list of books specially selected 
for this purpose. If you are planning a 
Peace Program, a new book, “Peace Crv- 
saders”, by Anna Bassett Griscom, price 
$1.50, will be very helpful. 

Prayer for the Month: 

We thank thee, O our Father, 

For all thy loving care; 

We thank thee that thou madest 
The world so bright and fair. 
We thank thee for the sunshine, 
And for the pleasant showers; 
And, O our God, we thank thee, 
We thank thee for the flowers. 

—Worship and Song. 


Bock List for Vacation Church 
Schools 
BEGINNER: 
The Bible in Graded Story, Vol. I $ .60 
Listening to the Heavenly Father .75 
Talking to the Heavenly Father.... .75 
A Child’s First Songs in Religious 
Education 
PRIMARY: 
The Bible in Graded Story, Vol. 2 
Dae sci caceadepatoecsharicelbissiecseivaeeuteoack 80 
The Heavenly Father and His 
Children J 
God’s Children Living Together.... 1.75 
Good American Vacation Lessons 1.00 
First Book of Hymns and Worship 1.00 
JUNIOR: 
Followers of the Marked Trail...... 1.25 
A Travel Book for Juniors............ 1.00 
SUUOE AES OU CID | ceisiniscesnatnnsthivvesiivetess 2.00 
Learning to Live, Pupils’ Edition .60 
Learning to Live, Teachers’ Edi- 
tion 
Worship and Song 





“Let a nation of children be brought 
up under the eyes of the Sunday School, 
and I will give you a nation that is pure, 
wholesome, and moral.” 
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HEB SOTS AND 


GIRLS 





The Glowworm 
I don’t suppose a lady-bird 
Would ask a worm to tea, 
She’s low compared with butterflies; 
And dragon-flies agree 
That worms are common, humble folks, 
Plain folks like you and me. 


And yet the worm I’m thinking of 
Once made a painter sing; 
Italia’s greatest artist wrote 
A poem to the thing. 
Shelley and Michael Angelo 
Both made its praises ring! 


The worm they hymned is squat and 
brown, 
She shuns the light of day; 
At dusk she brings her lantern out 
For folks who’ve gone astray, 
And many a weary ant or bee 
She sets upon its way. 


We plain folk can’t be butterflies, 
But why should we repine? 
A glowworm looks an ugly thing 
Until it starts to shine, 
And then its beauty makes earth glad, 
And so may yours and mine. 
—Exchange. 


Adventuring in Goodness 
IVE boys stood on the corner plotting 
deviltry. They had nothing to do, and 
it was Saturday and springtime, and the 


_call of adventure was in the blood. 


“Let’s sneak down to the corner and 
ring the doorbell of Widow Jones. She 
hates that worse than poison,” said one 
of the gang. “Oh, that’s too easy,” said 
another. Let’s bum transfers and ride 
all day in the elevated trains.” “Nothing 
doing,” said a third. “I’d rather raid the 
fruit stand of old John. He’s too lame 
to catch us, and his apples are all pol- 
ished up.” The fifth boy now turned to 
the rest: “Listen, fellows!” he said, “I 
ain’t any better than the rest, but I got 
an idea. Miss Jackson said yesterday 
that there is more fun in an adventure 
in goodness than in anything else. She 
knows an awful lot, I tell you, and beside, 
she’s pretty. I’d like to try it just once.” 
“Oh, go on!” said the first boy. “We 
ain’t got time for that sort of stuff.” 

“Gee, I don’t know,” said the second. 
“I’d like to try it. If there’s fun in it 
we should worry.” What’ll we do?” said 
the fourth boy. The fifth boy was equal 
to the demand. “I got it thought out,” 
he said. “You know old Mrs. Sampson. 
She’s so old her hands are all wrinkly. 
Well, I saw her trying to cut up a load 
of kindling. What do you say we go get 
axes and cut that kindling and pile it in 
her cellar, too, and when she offers to 
pay us we'll all say: ‘No, Mrs. Sampson, 
we don’t take nothin’, We were just 
loafin’ around so we thought you might 


like a lift.’” “It’s a go!” yelled the boys, 
and each ran off in a different direction 
for an axe. They were back in a moment, 
and a little later Mrs Sampson 
straightened up her tired old back to 
look at five boys armed with axes stand- 
ing all around her. “Bless!” cried Mrs. 
Sampson, “What do you want?” “Noth- 
ing,” said the first boy. “Just thought 
you might want some help.” “I can’t hire 
you,” said the old lady. “Nobody can,” 
said the second boy. “We’re doing this 
for you just because we want to.” 

A half hour later five boys stood at 
Mrs. Sampson’s front door. The wood 
was all chopped and carted in. “I can’t 
believe it,” said the old lady, with tears 
in her eyes. “I never see the beat of 
it.” “It ain’t nothin’” said the fifth 
boy. “We was just adventurin’ in good- 
ness. Good-bye, Mrs. Sampson.” 

“God bless you,’ said Mrs. Sampson, 
as she watched them walk away. 

“Here comes a policeman,” yelled the 
first boy. 

“Who cares?” said the second boy. 

“He ain’t looking for us,” said the 
third boy. 

“It’s great to know he’s a (friend of 
ours,” said the fourth boy. 

“Adventuring in goodness is the real 
stuff,” said the fifth boy.—Journal of 
Education, 


Thankful for “Nots” 


ARGARET thoughtfully smoothed 

her dress. “We must enumerate the 

the things that have happened, this year, 

for which we should be thankful,” she 
remarked to her sister. 

“And the things that have not hap- 
pened, for which we should also be thank- 
ful,” added Katherine. 

“I am thankful we have enough to 
eat,” continued Margaret, gravely. 

“We don’t always have enough of some 
things to eat,” Katherine reminded her, 
promptly. “We didn’t have enough cake, 
last Wednesday, because mother was 
away in the forenoon. And so I am 
thankful that the minister and his wife 
did not stay to tea when they called; for 
there wasn’t time to make any.” 

“What a queer reason for being thank- 
ful!’” exclaimed Margaret. 

“They would have been thankful they 
didn’t stay if they had known how little 
we had for supper that night,” persisted 
Katherine. “If the minister had seen 
only one piece of pie and no cake on the 
table, he would have felt like praying: 
‘For what we have not, make us truly 
thankful!’ ” 

“He would have said that bread with 







































nice butter is more wholesome food, and 
been thankful for that,” declared Mar- 
garet. 

“Ministers like cake,” insisted Kath- 
erine, “and I’m thankful he didn’t stay. 
That isn’t stinginess, for I wanted him 
to have some.” 

“TI am thankful we have enough to 
wear.” Margaret dropped the discussion 
of culinary affairs and continued her 
enumeration. 

“I am thankful my plaid gingham 
dress was not big enough this spring, 
and that it could neither be let out nor 
let down any more,” emphatically as- 
sented Katherine. “It was a terribly 
long-wearing sort of goods, and the only 
way I could get rid or it was to outgrow 
it. I won’t put it in the missionary bar- 
rel, for I don’t want even a heathen girl 
to have to wear it. When I have a new 
one I’ll ask mother to make a ‘twin’ and 
I’ll put that in the missionray barrel with 
a note saying it’s just like mine.” 

“That would be nice,” agreed Mar- 
garet. “I’d like to send one too. We 
might try to save enough money to buy 
the dresses; then we could feel that we 
were really giving them, ourselves.” 

“I guess we can,” replied Margaret. 
“Father said we helped him save a lot 
when he broke his leg, because he didn’t 
have to hire a man to do the chores. I’m 
glad I could milk Cherry.” 

“Milking is hard work,” sighed Mar- 
garet. 

“Not when it’s done for father,” de- 
clared Katherine. “And some one has 
said that whoever sweeps a room, in the 
right spirit, makes the action fine. 
Father used the same words when I 
brought in the pail of milk, the day he 
was hurt. ‘That’s fine, little daughter, 
fine,” he said. Oh, I’m so thankful he 
did not suffer much, or get discouraged, 
or stay sick long!” 

Mother found the “thankful” lists on 
the table when she was; dusting the liv- 
ing-room. As she read that of her 
younger daughter she smiled and said 
softly: : 

“I too am glad the minister and his 
wife did not stay to tea last Wednesday, | 
though I love them dearly. I am thank- 
ful my little girl does not want to put 
her old dress in the missionary barrel, 
and does want to give a new one. [ 
am thankful our invalid did not get dis- 
couraged, and that the hurt limb is fast 
healing. Above all, I am thankful my 
dear girl declares that ‘nothing is hard 
when it is done for the father.’ May each 
of us feel thus when we are doing thing 
for our Heavenly Father!”—R. C. Young; 
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The Sunday School Notes for June 


BY HERMON ELDREDGE 


June 2, 1929 


Ss. S. Lesson 


Later Experiences of Jeremiah 
Jeremiah 20:1-6; 37:1-38:28; 43:1-7. Print Jeremiah 38:4-13 


Jer. 38:4-13 


Supt.—4 Therefore the princes said unto 
the king, We beseech thee, let this man be 
put to death: for thus he weakeneth the 
hands of the men of war that remain in this 
city, and the hands of all the’ people, in 
speaking such words unto them: for this 
man seeketh not the welfare of this people, 
but the hurt. 


School—5 Then Zedekiah the king said, 
Behold, he is in your hand: for the king is 
not he that can do any thing against you. 

6 Then took they Jeremiah, and cast him 
into the dungeon of Malchiah the son of 
Hammelech, that was in the court of the 
prison: and they let down Jeremiah with 
cords. And in the dungeon there was no 
tg but mire: so Jeremiah sunk in the 
mire. 

7 Now when Ebedmelech the Ethiopian, 
one of the eunuchs which was in the king’s 
house, heard that they had put Jeremiah in 
the dungeon; the king then sitting in the 
gate of Benjamin; 

8 Ebedmelech went forth out of the 


king’s house, and spake to the king saying, 

My lord the king, these men have done 
evil in all that they have done to Jeremiah 
the prophet, whom they have cast into the 
dungeon; and he is like to die for hunger in 
the place where he is: for there is no more 
bread in the city. 

10 Then the king commanded Ebedmel- 
ech the Ethiopian, saying, take from hence 
thirty men with thee, and take up Jeremiah 
_ prophet out of the dungeon, before he 

e. 

11 Soe Ebedmelech took the men with 
him, and went into the house of the king 
under the treasury and took thence old cast 
clouts and old rotten rags, and let them 
down by cords into the dungeon to Jere- 
miah, 

12 And Ebedmelech the Ethiopian said 
unto Jeremiah, Put now these old cast 
clouts and rotten rags under thine armholes 
under the cords. And Jeremiah did so. 

13 So they drew up Jeremiah with cords, 
and took him up out of the dungeon: and 
Jeremiah remained in the court of the 
prison. 





Home Readings.—Mon., May 27.—Later Experiences of Jeremiah.—Jer. 20:1-6. Tu.— 
Jeremiah in the Dungeon.—Jer. 38:1-6. Wed.—Zedekiah’s Interview.—Jer. 38:14-23. Th. 
—Daniel Persecuted.—Dan. 6:1-9. Fr.—The Apostles Persecuted.—Acts 5:33-42. Sat.—The 


Early Church Persecuted.—Acts 8:1-8. 





GOLDEN TEXT—Blessed are ye, when men shall revile you, and persecute you, 
and shall say all manner of evil against you falsely, for my sake. Matt. 5:11. 





APPROACH TO THE LESSON 

The world has persecuted and killed 
its prophets and great leaders, and 
then after their death it has made 
saints of them. 

Brave old Savonarola in Florence 
stood with face like a flint for God and 
truth against the power and wealth of 
evil and they burned him at the stake 
for it. But now they have erected a 
memorial to the honor and glory of 
his name, and on that memorial they 
have put the words, ‘“‘Florence does not 
forget’’. 

There are more flowers at funerals 
than there are sent to those in need of 
life and beauty when they aré alive. 
We all seem to have a way of telling 
folks how much we love and honor 
them when it is too late to do them any 
good. 

Chinese custom is to place food on 
the graves of their departed ones. 
One day an American, seeing a Chinese 
woman placing food on the grave of 
her dead child, asked her when she 
thought the child would come up to 
eat that food, and the woman replied, 
“When yours comes up to smell your 
flowers.”’ It is better to give food and 
flowers to the living in need than to 
those who are beyond our help. 
PROTESTING PRINCES. V. 4. 

Those ‘‘soft clothing’’ princes did not 
like the plain, honest way in which 
Jeremiah told them God’s truth. They 
had no answer to that truth. Since 
they could not answer it, they wanted 
to get him out of the way. He told 


them things from God that they did 
not like and they thought they could 
kill the truth by telling him who spoke 
it. The world has always seemed to 
have that sort of a twist to its think- 
ing. But you cannot stop the truth 
of the sunrise or the shape of the earth 
or God’s honest truth anywhere by 
killing the one who tells it. Jeremiah 
was the bearer of unwelcome things 
and they hated that truth and the one 
who brought it to them. 


A COWARDLY KING. V. 5. 

Zedekiah was a double-faced coward- 
ly king. When he was with Jeremiah 
alone he was his friend and when he 
was with the princes and rulers he 
sided with them and against Jeremiah. 
He dared not stand and say, “I am for 
God’s truth wherever it may lead me’”’. 
He could only weakly say, “The king is 
not he that can do anything against 
you’’, and, like Pilate, he tried to wash 
his hands of the whole affair and not 
take the blame. But the blame of that 
cowardly stand has clung to him 
through the centuries and he died in 
shame because he refused the word of 
God’s prophet the right of way in 
Israel. 

The Zedekiahs of earth are not all 
dead. We still are inclined to seek 
‘honeyed words” from our prophets 
and preachers and we want punishment 
and sin and hell and the unpleasant 
things cut out of their message. We 
want them to talk about love and about 
how good we are, rather than to warn 
us of dangers. Let us not be too hard 
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on Zedekiah and the princes until we 
welcome God’s truth and live by it. 
DUNGEON DARKNESS. V. 6. 

Truth sent to the darkness of the 
dungeon and wrong seated on the glory 
and light of the throne. It was not 
the first nor the last time that this 
has happened. Back in the shadows is 
God ‘‘keeping watch above his own”, 
and those who know him know that in 
the end truth shall reign, no matter 
how dark the present may seem to be. 
Woodrow Wilson said that he had 
rather be in the right and lose now 
than to be in the wrong and win, for 
in the end the old song will come true: 

“For right is right as God is God, 

And right the day will win; 

To doubt it is disloyalty, 

To falter is to sin.” 

And no matter how dark the night 
nor how deep the dungeon, the godly 
watchman’s cry is ever, ‘‘Behold, the 
morning cometh.”’ 

GOD’S MESSENGER. Vs. 7-13. 

Read again the beautiful story of 
this brave, black man. Dr. Torrey 
says that even if he were black he had 
the whitest, cleanest heart in Jeru- 
salem. 

Ebedmelech, a black servant of the 
king, dared to do and to say what no 
other man in Jerusalem dared to say 
and do for Jeremiah, the prophet of 
God. . This black man dared to face 
the king after the king had weakly 
given up before the _ princes. This 
servant of another nation and race 
stood at the risk of his life and dared 
to tell the king that he and his princes 
were wrong. 

All glory to Jeremiah, the prophet of 
the living God, who dared to face the 
king and his nation with an unpopular 
message; and all glory to this black 
messenger of God who brings light to 
a dark, sad story. 

QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 

To whom did God give his message? 

Why was it a ‘‘burden’”’ to Jeremiah? 

Why did he tell it forth fully? 

Why did the princes protest? 

Why did not the king stand with 
Jeremiah? 

Why and when is God’s truth un- 
popular? 

Why does the world seek ‘honeyed 
words” rather than the truth? 

Why does the world too often kill its 
true prophets and then honor them as 
glorious martyrs? 

Tell of some who have been so dealt 
with. 

When should unpopular truth be 
spoken? 

What black servant helped the 
prophet? 

Tell the fine story of his rescue of 
the prophet. 

What unwelcome prophets have we 
in the world today? 
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MAGAZINE NUMBER 


S. S. Lesson 


The Story of the Rechabites 


(TEMPERANCE LESSON) 


Jeremiah 35: 1-19. 


Jer. 35:5-11 


Supt—5 And I set before the sons of the 
nouse of the Rechabites pots full of wine, 
and cups, and I said unto them, Drink ye 
wine. i 

School—6 But they said, We will drink 
no wine: for Jonadab the son of Rechab our 
father commanded us, saying Ye _ shall 
drink no wine, neither ye, nor your sons for 


ever. 

7 Neither shall ye build house, nor sow 
seed, nor plant vineyard, nor have any: but 
all your days ye shall dwell in tents; that 
ye may live many days in the land where 
ye be strangers. 

8 Thus have we obeyed the voice of Jon- 


Print Verses 5-11 


adab the son of Rechab our father in all 
that he hath charged us, to drink no wine 
all our days, we, our wives, our sons, nor 
our daughters: 

9 Nor to build houses for us to dwell in, 
—- have we vineyard, nor field, nor 
seed: 

10 But we have dwelt in tents, and have 
obeyed, and done according to all that Jona- 
dab our father commanded us. 

11 But.it came to pass, when Nebuchad- 
nezzar king of Babylon came up into the 
land, that we said, Come, and let us go to 
Jerusalem for fear ef the army of the Chal- 
deans, and for fear of the army of the Syr- 

ians: so we dwell at Jerusalem. 





Home Readings.—Mon., June 3.—The Story of the Rechabites.—Jer. 35:1-11. Tu.—The 


Comparison.—Jer. 35:12-19. 
Intemperance and Sorrow.—Prov. 23:26-35. 
Sat—The Drunkard’s Hope.—1 Cor. 6:1-11. 


Wed.—Intemperance 


and Poverty.—Prov. 23:15-25. Th— 
Fr.—Intemperance Forbidden.—Eph. 5:15-21. 





GOLDEN TEXT—We will drink no wine. 


Jer. 35:6. 





APPROACH TO THE LESSON 

The fight against slavery lasted for 
five thousand years before it was out- 
lawed by the leading nations of the 
world. 

The fight against liquor, which steals 
the brains and the souls of men, has 
as long a history, and still ‘‘the fight 
is On’. Twenty-five hundred years 
ago these Rechabites lived in what we 
may call the ‘‘childhood of the race’’, 


but they seemed to have more sense 
and more principle and more back- 


ground of manhood than a lot of people 
who live in our “enlightened century’’. 


THE RECHABITES 

These Rechabites came from good 
stock. It was that Kenite stock which 
Moses married into in Egypt and they 
followed him on to the Promised Land. 
Under Jonadab they helped to fight 
the good fight with Jehu in cleaning 
up the filthiness of the northern king- 
dom when wicked King Ahab and his 
even more wicked queen had filled the 
land with the abominations of Baal. 


“DRINK YE WINE.”’ V. 5. ; 
God had commanded Jeremiah to try 


out these Rechabites as an example to 
Israel. God tries people to make them 


rise above trial and be better men, but 
Satan tempts people to make them fall 
and be lower than they were. God 
knew the hearts and lives of these 
Rechabites and wanted their refusal 
and their loyalty to their father’s house 
to stand out as an example to drunken 
Israel who seemed to have no respect 
for God, neither their nation nor their 
fathers. 

“WE WILL DRINK NO WINE.” V. 6. 

These might be ‘“‘countrified’’ folks, 
but they were far and away above the 
“citified’’ folks in real character. They 
took a pride in the house of their fath- 
ers and the commandment of their 
father Jonadab was sacred to them. 

It has been the ‘‘countrified’’ people 
of America who have led the way to 
what President Hoover has called the 


“noble experiment” of prohibition. It 
has been the city which has led in pro- 
moting drunkenness and crime, al- 
though it is not all there. There is far 
too great a percentage of evil centered 
in the city. People are closer together 
and concoct more evil and are full of 
more drunkenness and deviltry because 
there has been more commercialized 
vice and more ‘money in it” in the 
city. But the country people think and 
act more for themselves and not in 
droves. 

And then the city sees so much evil 
that it gets hardened to it and, in the 
words of the poet: 


“Vice is a monster of such frightful 
mien, 

That to be hated needs but to be seen; 

But seen too oft, familiar with its face, 

We first endure, then pity, then em- 
brace.” 

And the sight of liquor and drunken- 

ness became so common in the cities 

that it was ‘‘endured, then pitied, then 

embraced’’. 


“YE SHALL DWELL IN TENTS.” V. 7. 

But the Rechabites, like many of 
their present-day descendants, were 
fanatic about other things. It was too 
bad, but it is generally the case, that 
fanatics have to lead the way to re- 
forms. These Rechabites would go so 
far as to believe that farming was a 
sin and that in raising produce from 
the ground they were serving the god 
of that ground. So they were shepherds 
and raised no crops and gathered wild 
honey and berries and lived on game 
rather than to seem to seek the favor 
of the ‘god of the land’’. It takes 
all kinds of men to make a world and 
we must take them as we find them 
and do the best we can with them. That 
is what God did with us when we were 
very poor specimens to work on. 


“WIVES, SONS, DAUGHTERS.” V. 8. 

And they brought their families up 
to follow in their footsteps. I was out 
in the Middle West and found some 
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“queer” folks who refused to wear 
anything but chin beards and bonnets 
and plain clothes and would not use 
automobiles and thought life insurance 
was the devil. But those folks were 
mighty good farmers and as true and 
honest as the day is long. They lived 
clean, true lives and paid their debts 
and built their churches and wor- 
shiped in them and brought their chil- 
dren up in the same way. They were 
“queer”, but they would average up in 
a higher way than the most of the more 
“refined” sort that we see more of. 


“NO VINEYARDS, FIELDS, NOR SEED.” V. 9. 
That is going pretty far, but if we 
were to face it with our children, I 
think that we had rather (if it came 
to a real issue) live in a tent in the 
open than to have the finest mansion 
and have our children lost in drunken- 
ness. These Rechabites seemed to have 
gone too far, but in the end they had 
far more than those who had lived in 
Jerusalem and had all the ‘advan- 
tages” of city life and all the evils that 
go with it. 
“WE HAVE OBEYED.” V. 10. 
After all, it isn’t the kind of houses 
or tents we live in or how long or short 
our hair is or whether we eat- wild 
berries or tame ones, so much as it is 
what kind of a man or woman lives in 
the tent or house or eats the wild or 
tame berries. That is the bigger ques- 
tion and that is what Rechab and 
Jonadab and their obedient children 
stood for and where they rose superior 
to those who considered themselves far 
above them on the social scale. 


“SO WE DWELL AT JERUSALEM.” V. 11. 

They had come to Rome (Jerusa- 
lem), but they were not going to do 
as the Romans did or live as these de- 
luded sons of Jerusalem were living. 
Whether they lived in a tent or a cot- 
tage or a palace, they were bound to 
live the godly life commanded. Amer- 
ica has something to learn from the 
Rechabites. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


Who were the Rechabites? 

Where did they live? 

How did they live? 

What brought them to Jerusalem? 

How did Jeremiah try them? 

What was the result? 

Why did they refuse wine? 

In what ways did they live a ‘‘queer” 
life? 


Is it better to be ‘“‘crooked’”’ than 
“queer’’? 

Which counts most, houses or folks? 
Why? 

How do “plain living’ and “high 


thinking’ go together? 
What is the danger in America to- 
day? 
How can this danger be avoided? 
In what way do we need plaine 
living? : 
How will prohibition help in this? — 
What can we do to prove and pro 
mote it? 
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June 16, 1829 


THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


S. S. Lesson 


Judah Taken Captive 


2 Kings 25:*-21. Print Verses 1-12 


2 Kings 25:1-12 | 


Supt.—1 And it came to pass in the ninth 
year of his reign, in the tenth month, in the 
tenth day of the month, that Nebuchadnez- 
zar king of Babylon came, he, and all his 
hosts, against Jerusalem, and pitched 
against it; and they built forts against it 
round about. 


School—2 And the city was besieged 
unto the eleventh year of king Zedekiah. 


3 And on the ninth day of the fourth 


month the famine prevailed in the city, and ° 


there was no bread for the people of the 
land. 


4 And the city was broken up, and all 
the men of war fled by night by the way 
ef the gate between two walls, which 
is by the king’s garden: (now the Chaldees 
were against the city round about:) and the 
king went the way toward the plain. 


5 And the army of the Chaldees pursued 
after the king, and overtook him in the 
Plains of Jericho: and all his army were 
scattered from him. 


6 So they took the king, and brought 


him up to the king of Babylon te Riblab; 
and they gave judgment upon him. 

7 And they slew the sons of Zedekiah 
before his eyes, and put out the eyes of 
Zedekiah, and bound him’ with fetters of 
brass, and carried him to Babylon. 

8 And in the fifth month, on the seventh 
day of the month, which is the nineteenth 
year of king Nebuchadnezzar king of Baby- 
lon, came Nebusaradan, captain of the 
guard, a servant of the king of Babylon, 
unto Jerusalem: 

9 And he burnt the house of the Lord, 
and the king's house, and all the houses of 
Jerusalem, and every great man’s house 
burnt he with fire. 

10 And all the army of the Chaldees, that 
were with the captain of the guard, brake 
down the walls of Jerusalem round about. 

11 Now the rest of the people that were 
left in the city, and the fugitives that fell 
away to the king of Babylon, with the rem- 
nant of the multitude did Nebuzaradan the 
of the guard carry away. 

12 But the captain of the guard left of 
the poor of the land to be vinedressers and 
husbandmen. 





Home Readings.—Mon., June 10.—Judah's Early Strength.—Judges 1:1-7. Tu.—Judah 


Warned.—2 Kings 21:10-15. Wed.—Judah Taken Captive.—2 Kings 25:1-12. 
Fr.—Piety and Patriotism.—Matt. 


salem Rebuilt.—Ezra 1: 1-11. 
Ordained of God.—Rom. 12:1-7. 
a 


Th.—Jeru- 


22:15-22. Sat.—Rulers 





GOLDEN TEXT—Righteousness exalteth a nation; but sin is a reproach to any 


people. Prov. 14:34. 





APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


“The mills of the gods grind slowly, 
But they grind exceedingly small.” 


Judah or Germany or America or you 
or I may seem to be able to defy God 
and truth, but the day of reckoning al- 
ways comes. The story of the world has 
repeated it a hundred times in the story 
of nations and millions of times in the 
story of individuals. 

“Be not deceived; God is not mocked, 
for whatsoever a man (or a nation) sow- 
eth, that shall he also reap.” That is 
the lesson Israel and Judah learned 
‘many thousand years ago, and the Bible 
was written and this is recorded that 
we may learn the lesson and be warned 
before the day of reckoning. 


IT OFTEN SEEMS DIFFERENT 


We see the wicked prosper in his way. 
We see evil on the throne and righteous- 
ness laughed at. We see gold flowing 
into the coffers of godless men and see 
goodness and poverty linked together. 
But, as the Christian farmer said to his 
godless neighbor, “God doesn’t pay all 
his debts in October;” and though the 
present harvest may seem barren, there 
is a coming day of judgment and 
triumph. No matter what the world may 
say or seem, there is victory for the 
righteous and defeat for the unrighteous. 
It may not be today or tomorrow, but— 


“Nearer and nearer comes the day 
The day which shall surely be, 
When the glory of God shall cover the 
earth 
As the waters cover the sea.” 


THE KING OF BABYLON CAME. V. 1. 
Jeremiah, the prophet, had warned 
them and given them the message of 
God; but other things seemed so real 
and so much more pleasant that the 
voice of God’s prophet went unheeded. 


It was a harsh note and it aroused un- 
pleasant feelings and so the people and 
their rulers took the easy way, forgetting 
that in the end “the way of the trans- 
gressor is hard’. It may seem to be the 
easier way, but in the end it is the hard 
way. It seems to be the way of pleasure, 
but in the end it is the way of pain. It 
is not “at the first’, but “at the last it 
biteth like a serpent and stingeth like 
an adder’, whether it is drunken sin or 
sober sin. No matter how alluring the 
present sin and neglect of God may seem 
to be, yet you may depend upon it that 
the word of God’s prophets will “come to 
pass” and that the king of Babylon will 
come as the servant of God (unwitting- 
ly) to bring it to pass. 


WAR 





FAMINE—RETREAT—CHAOS. Vs. 2-4. 


Why do we practice things which will 
surely bring on war and chaos in the 
end? Dr. Norwood compares the nations 
to a man who is warned that he may 
have appendicitis, and when he gets an 
extra hard pain he thinks at once of the 
knife. And the nations, when they have 
any sharp trouble, have the habit of 
thinking war and not knowing that the 
way to cure war and disease is before it 
develops and not disregard the lessons 
of life. 


The condition in old Jerusalem of war 
and famine and defeat and retreat and 
chaos on every hand may read easily, 
but there is nothing on earth so horrible. 
Drums and flags and orators may glorify 
war, but they would be in a far better 
business if they would glorify God and 
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good and save the world from the ho; 
rors of its greatest curse. 


THEY KILLED THE KING’S SONS. V. 7. 

No life is too precious when the God 
of War is on the throne. That pur 
little lad of yours may some day le 
pushed forward as “cannon fodder”. Ten 
millions of the flower of the world were 
murdered by the godlessness of the na. 
tions (yours and mine) in the last World 
War. It may be King Nebuchadnezzer 
then or Kaiser Wilhelm now which leads 
the way, and the only way out is to 
enlist against all who are for murderous 
war and elect the King of Kings as our 
captain. There is no other king so pow. 
erful and our refuge is in him, who is 
the Prince of Peace and who wins his 
wars by loving his neighbor instead of 
hating him and seeking his life. 


BURNT THE HOUSE OF GOD 
BURNT THE HOMES OF THE PEOPLE 
BRAKE DOWN JERUSALEM’S WALLS. V8. 9, 10, 


Do you read over this easily and let 
it go? If you would see this today you 
should have seen a city like Rheims, 
France, after the war and you would 
know that war is the same awful thing 
after these centuries. Rheims was a 
prosperous and beautiful city of 115,000 
people and, like Jerusalem, it had one 
of the most beautiful temples on earth. 
But “war cared nothing for that. War 
came to Rheims as it came to Jerusalem 
and it destroyed its magnificent cathe 
dral; it battered down and burned its 
homes; it destroyed all its beauty and 
usefulness, until, at the close of the war, 
there was left less than five thousand 
(out of the 115,000) and these were 
homeless or living in cellars and holes, 
for the houses of that wonderful city 
were made into an ash heap. War is— 
just what General Sherman said it was, 
and there is no other word which can 
express it. 


ONLY THE POOR LEFT. V. 12. 

And now “Jerusalem the beauti- 
ful’? is a home for the poor and a place 
of “moles and bats’. “Beautiful for sit- 
uation, the joy of the whole earth” has 
now become a hissing and a laughing 
stock of the nations. Be not deceived, 
God is not mocked; we must sow as we 
hope to reap. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 
How sure are the judgments of God? 
Why did Jerusalem fall? 
Who had warned her of this awful 

day? 
Why had warnings not been heeded? 
Who did God use to destroy Jerusalem? 
How does God use “the wrath of man 

to praise him’? 
Describe what came in the path of 

war then and now: Destruction? Dis- 

ease? Famine? Pestilence? Death? 
Why do men war? 
How were the king’s sons slain? 
Whose sons are safe in war? 
What happened to the temple? 
What happened to their homes? 
What can we do to prevent war? 
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S. S. Lesson 


A Psalm of Praise 


June 23, 1929 
Psalm 103:1-21. 
Psalm 103:1-12 
Supt.—1 Bless the Lord, O my soul: and 


all that is within me, bless his holy name. 

School—2 Bless the Lord, O my soul, and 
forget not all his benefits: 

$ Who forgiveth all thine 
who healeth all thy diseases: 

4 Who redeemeth thy life from destruc- 
tion; who crowneth thee with loving kind- 
ness and tender mercies; 

5 Who satisfieth thy mouth with good 
things; so that thy youth is renewed like 
the eagle's. 

6 The Lord executeth righteousness and 
judgment for all that are oppressed. 


iniquities; 


Print Verses 1-13 


7 He made known his ways unto Moses, 
his acts unto the children of Israel. 

The Lord is merciful and gracious, 
slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy. 

9 He will not always chide: neither will 
he keep his anger for ever. 

10 He hath not dealt with us after our 
sins; nor rewarded us according to our in- 
iquities. : 

11 For as the heaven is high above the 
earth, so great is his mercy toward them 
that fear him. 

12 As far as the east is from the west, 
so far hath he removed our transgressions 
from us. 

18 Like as a father pitieth his children, 
so the Lord pitieth them that fear him. 








Home Readings.—Mon., June 17.—Praise for Mercies.—Psalm 103:1-12. Tu.—Universal 


Praise.—Psalm 103:13-22. Wed.—A Worthy God.—2 Sam. 22:1-7. 


Th.—A Wonder-working 


God.—Isa. 25:1-8. Fr.—A Song of Trust.—Isa, 26:1-10. Sat.—Praise Through Christ.—Heb. 


13:7-17, 





GOLDEN TEXT—Bless the Lord, O my soul. Psa. 103:1. 





APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


When “Uncle” Wellons of Elon Col- 
lege was one hundred years old, he was 
given a great reception and the great 
auditorium of the college was filled to 
hear him preach on his centennial] day. 
Like Moses, he came to the glory of his 
old age in strength of body, mind, and 
spirit, and was able to give the people 
good counsel. At the close of his sermon 
(which was a full hour long and no mod- 
ern “sermonette”), Uncle Wellons asked 
the great audience to arise and repeat 
with him this great psalm which is the 
text of our lesson today. Since that time 
I have never read nor heard this psalm 
read but I seem to see Uncle Wellons in 
the full glory of his one hundred years 
standing before that great audience and 
leading them in repeating: “Bless the 
Lord, O my soul: and all that is within 
me, bless his holy name.” I did not see 
him as he did it, but I have seen him 
many times and I knew of his faith and 
works and I can see him now before that 
company in the crowning day’of his life, 
turning the hearts of the people toward 
the praise and glory of God. 


PSALMS OF PRAISE 

The Hebrew word for “psalm’’ means 
praise and it was originally giver just 
to the 145 Psalm. Our word, “Halielu- 
jah”, means in the Hebrew just piain 
“Praise ye the Lord” and is used over 
and over again in the psalms. 

The psalms reach the heights and 
depths of human feeling and divine 
praise. Nothing to equal them has ever 
been sung or written. Moses, no doubt, 
wrote the oldest one of them (Psalm 90), 
but it was David who really was the 
“sweet singer of Israel” and gave form 
and life to them more than any one other 
person, 


They are as fresh and as “every morn- 
ing new” as they were a thousand years 
ago and they fit every land and every 
age and every heart which seeks to fol- 
low after God and to praise him for his 
goodness. 


BLESS THE LORD, 0 MY SOUL. V. 1. 

The Hebrew had no word for self and 
they used the word “soul”? which meant 
all of man—body, mind, spirit. This 
first line of this praise psalm is an in- 
junction to praise God with all our pow- 
ers and being. 


BLESS HIS HOLY NAME. V. 1. 

The first petition of the Lord’s Prayer 
is to hallow the name of God. God’s 
blessing to us is undeserved favor, but 
our blessing to God is our praise and 
good will for his goodness to us. 


FORGET NOT ALL HIS BENEFITS. V. 2. 

Gypsy Smith tells about visiting a 
poor, little suffering creature in a hos- 
pital who asked him to sing for him, 
“Count Your Many Blessings”. Some of 
us who are flooded with blessings of 
health and life which this little fellow 
never knew, still lack his appreciative 
spirit of what we have. Too many of us 
have “forgotten all his benefits” if one 
may judge from our prayers, for they 
are filled with asking for more rather 
than with praise for what we have re-, 
ceived. 

FORGIVETH ALL THINE INIQUITIES. V. 8. 

He forgives all our “in-equities” or all 
our crookednesses. That’s a lot to for- 
give in most of us. He alone can forgive 
them. 

HEALETH ALL OUR DISEASES. V. 3. 

Our old family doctor used to tell us 
that no doctor can heal disease, but he 
can help you so God can heal. He can 
cleanse a wound, but he cannot make the 
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flesh grow (heal) together. He can 
cleanse the system and lay the founda- 
tion, but the building up (healing) part 
is in no physician save he who was the 
“Great Physician.” He healeth all our 
diseases, while the physician does all he 
can and then just waits with us to see 
what God will do. 

REDEEMETH FROM DESTRUCTION. V. 4. 

Death and destruction would be the 
end of us all if he did not redeem us 
from such a fate and give us eternal 
life. 

CROWNED WITH KINDNESS. V. 4. 

The psalmist says in another place, 
“Thy lovingkindness is better than life.” 
What a fine word is this—crowneth us 
“with lovingkindness and tender mer- 
cies”. His lovingkindness is the crown- 
ing part of his character. 


YOUTH RENEWED LIKE THE EAGLE’s. V. 5. 
The eagle may live a hundred years 
and still be strong and active and virile, 
and the psalmist may mean that, like the 
eagle, a godly man keeps young—or re- 
news his youth by keeping it. Godly old 
men are like the eagle in that they are 
stronger and more youthful than evil 
men who have squandered their strength 
in youth. Following God gives and con- 
serves strength, and our youth is re- 
newed. 
THE LORD IS MERCIFUL. Vs. 8-10. 

No one knows us and our sins better 
than God and no one loves us more in 
spite of this. He “hath not dealt with 
us according to our sins and iniquities.” 
Thank God for that and that he is as 
kind and as merciful as he is toward us. 
AS HIGH AS THE HEAVEN. V. 11. 

AS FAR AS EAST FROM WEST. V. 12. 
AS A FATHER PITIETH. V. 13. 

The psalmist uses the extreme of con- 
trasts and comparisons in trying to ex- 
plain God’s goodness. It is “as high as 
the heaven” above the earth and “as far 
as the east from the west” and his love 
and pity are “like as a father”. If he 
had said as far as the north is from the 
south, you could go to the north pole and 
there meet the south; but you can go east 
forever and always be going east and 
never meet the west. In other words, 
God’s love and mercy and blessing and 
goodness to us are beyond limit—they 
are infinite. 

QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


What does the word “psalm” mean? 

Who wrote the Psalms? 

Why were they written? 

What benefits do we have from God? 

Why should we praise him? 

Who redeems us from death? How? © 

Who heals our diseases? How? 

How does he “renew our youth’? 

How is God “slow to anger’? 

How is his mercy “high as heaven”? 

How far is the “east from the west”? 

How is God like a father to us? 

How can we praise God with our lives? 

What does “soul” mean in the Golden © 
Text? 
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June 30, 1929 


THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


S. S. Lesson 


The Christian and His Bible 


John 5:36-47 


Supt.—36 But I have greater witness than 
that of John: for the works which the 
Father hath given me to finish, the same 
works that I do, bear witness of me, that 
the Father hath sent me. 

School—37 And the Father himself, 
which hath sent me, hath borne witness 
of me. Ye have neither heard his voice at 
any time, nor seen his shape. 


38 And ye have not his word abiding in 
you: for whom he hath sent, him ye believe 
not. 

39 Search the Scriptures; for in them 
ye think ye have eternal life: and they are 
they which testify of me. 

40 And ye will not come to me, that ye 
might have life. 


41 I receive not honour from men. 

42 But I know you, that ye have not 
the love of God in you. 

43 I am come in my Father’s name, and 
ye receive me not; if another shall come in 
his own name, him ye will receive. 

44 How can ye believe, which receive 
honour one of another, and seek not the 
honour that cometh from God only? 

45 Do not think that I will accuse you 
to the Father: there is one that accuseth 
you, even Moses, in whom ye trust. 

46 For had ye believed Moses, ye would 
have believed me: for he wrote of me. 

47 But if ye believe not his writing, 
how shall ye believe my words? 





Home Readings: Mon.—Deut. 30:1-11; 


Tues.—Psalm 78:1-7; 


Wed.—Psalm 101:1-6; 


Thurs.—Proverbs 8:1-11; Fri—Matt. 19:16-21; Sat.—Col. 3:1-10; Sun.—John 5:36-47. 





GOLDEN TEXT—Thy word have I hid in my heart, that I might not sin against 


thee. Psalm 119:11. 





APPROACH TO THE LESSON 

Some people say that the Christian 
Church has no creed, but it has the 
greatest creed in the world. Our creed is 
the Bible. Not just “proof texts” from 
the Bible or not just special parts of the 
Bible, but the whole Word of God as lived 
and interpreted by “The Word made 
flesh’, our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Most of the creeds are “from the 
Bible” or proof texts to establish this or 
that belief, but it takes the whole word 
as revealed by Jesus to be the whole 
truth of God. The danger of a single 
text without the rest of the Bible is the 
danger of a half-truth, and half-truths 
are dangerous always. Dr. Theodore Cuy- 
ler used to say that “a proof text with- 
out a context is a pretext”. Sam Jones 
said that a half-truth was like a half a 
brick and only fit to be thrown at some 
one. 


WITNESS OF THE WORD. Vs. 37, 38. 

God through his word in the Old Test- 
ament witnessed to the coming and the 
work of Jesus. When Jesus spoke these 
words the only Bible there was closed 
with the Old Testament. Jesus was then 
living and making the New Testament 
through his life. The Bible (both Old 
and New Testament) was life before it 
was written. Holy men of old lived the 
Bible and the Bible is the record of these 
men and of God working in their lives 
and the victories and the defeats and 
the opposition they met. The New 
Testament was lived before it was ever 
the New Testament. Jesus and the apos- 
tles and the Early Church lived it and 
the New Testament is a record of those 
lives which were led of God and their 
victories and failures and their battles 
and what came out of it all. The Word 
of God, our creed, is the story of it all. 
It is the history (his story) of how God 
dealt with men and the vital principles 








on which he will deal with all men al- 
ways -and everywhere. It is not a set 
of rules to live by, but it is a story of 
lives for our guidance. It is the story 
of the rise and fall of Israel, and as 
God dealt with that people so will he 
deal with any people. It is not necessary 
to have another Bible. This reveals 
God’s will and way; and when written 
words failed, the “Living Word” came 
to reveal him more fully. 


SEARCH THE SCRIPTURES. V. 39. 
YE WOULD NOT COME TO ME. V. 40. 


The old Jew thought that all he had 
to do was to know the letter of the law 
and follow it to the letter. So he 
“searched it” and memorized it and “he 
thought” he was getting eternal life in 
that way, but Jesus said that he missed 
it all, for the Scriptures pointed to the 
Christ “and ye will not come to me 
(Christ)” for the real life the Word 
pointed to. It was like men buying a 
guidebook and expecting to go to Europe 
by memorizing the guidebook. 

Those old Jews have a lot of successors 
today. The words of the Bible are the 
same words that you get in the diction- 
ary and they are not worth a whit more 
unless they are made to live by the Spir- 
it of God in Christ. That is what the 
old Jew missed—he missed the revela- 
tion and spirit of Christ in it, and so he 
only received “the letter that killeth” and 
never found “the Spirit that maketh 
alive’. You may know the Ten Com- 
mandments by heart and you may recite 
the twenty-third psalm and the Beati- 
tudes and the thirteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians and then only have “the let- 
ter that kills” if there is not the revela- 
tion and Spirit of Christ in it. 


INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE 


In the Kentucky Christian Conference 
the question of ‘union with the Congre- 


‘ Moses. 
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gationalists was raised, and the preg. 
dent of the conference wisely said, “We 
will go just as far as the tether of the 
Bible will let us go;” to which Dr. Ens. 
minger as wisely answered, “Yes, and 
when we come to something which we jn. 
terpret differently, we will test it by the 
way Jesus lived and revealed it to us” 
That’s a true way of knowing and living 
the Word. That’s a right way to have 
a living creed. That makes Christ our 
creed in reality, for he is the “Word 
made flesh” or the “Living Word” and 
the Word is nothing at all until it is 
lived. One may believe and be lost. “The 
devils believe and tremble.” But when 
the Word becomes life, it is worth while, 
but not before. 


NO LOVE OF GOD IN YOU. V. 42. 


These old scribes and Pharisees knew 
the law of Moses far better than you and 
I know the Bible today, but there was 
no love of God in them---just a blind fol- 
lowing of rules literally without the spir. 
it end real understanding of it. ali, The 
result was not life, out death to all who 
so followed such deadly ways. God is 
love, and he who tries to know God in 
law without love does not know him at 
all.. God does not just tell ahout love— 
he is love, and we cannot know him m- 
less we love him and our fellow man. 
That is the heart of the Old Testament 
and the New as well. Jesus said so, 











BELIEVE MOSES—BELIEVE ME. Vs, 45-47. 


Jesus is not opposed to the law of 
He came not to destroy that lav, 
but to fulfill it. It seemed hard for men 
to understand, and so God sent his Son 
to show that “love was the fulfilling of 
the law.” Jesus not only taught. that, 
but he lived it that we might not just 
understand what God meant, but what 
God was. God is love, but the world 
knew it not. He was in the world and 
the world was made by him, but the 
world knew him not, and so Jesus came 
to tell the world by his words lived be 
fore them that he who could not even 
read words could understand the love 
and life of “the Word made flesh”. 
The Word is our creed—the Word 
made flesh is its interpretation. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


What is a creed? 

Why have a creed? 

What is the Christian Church creed! 

Why follow the Word of God? 

How is Jesus the “Living Word”? 

How well did the Jew know the law! 

How did he fail in it at last? 

Why did he not come to Christ? 

How did Jesus reveal God to men? 

How did he “fulfill” the law of Moses! 

Is God different now than then? 

Is the Bible less true now? Why? 

How can we live our creed? 

How may that creed (Bible) meat 
more to us? 

If the Christians take the Bible for 
their only creed, should they not know¥ 
it better than others who do not? Why’? 
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Preparing for the Convention 


PIQUA, OHIO—BEGINNING OCTOBER 22 


THE Executive Committee has ap- 

pointed the following Pre-Convention 
Committees to begin without delay a 
thorough study of all our work and make 
report at the Convention. The commit- 
tees are very representative and are 
from every section of the brotherhood: 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Rev. H. S. Hardcastle, Suffolk, Va., Chairman. 
Rev. Rue Burnell, Truro, Iowa. 

Rev. C. J. Felton, Irvington, New Jersey. 

Rev. Edwin B. Flory, Dayton, Ohio. 

Mrs. Harry G. Rowe, Huntington, Indiana. 

Rev. Cleon Swarts, Springfield, Ohio. 


CHRISTIAN UNITY 


Rev. Raymond G. Clark, Piqua, Ohio, Chairman. 
Mrs. A. H. Corwin, Irvington, New Jersey. 
Rev. Clarence Defur, Madrid, Iowa. 
Mr. Hermon Eldredge, Dayton, Ohio. 
Rev. C. H. Rowland, Greensboro, North Carolina. 
Rev. John M. Williams, Britton, Michigan. 
THE CHURCH AND WORLD PROBLEMS 
Rev. George C. Enders, Defiance, Ohio, Chairman. 
Mrs. D. B. Atkinson, Albany, Missouri. 
Rev. Lester T. Proctor, Dayton, Ohio. 
Rev. Harry G. Rowe, Huntington, Indiana. 
Rev. W. W. Staley, Suffolk, Virginia. 
Rev. Martyn Summerbell, Lakemont, New York. 


EVANGELISM AND LIFE SERVICE 
Rev. H. H. Short, Hagerstown, Indiana, Chair- 


man. 
Rev. J. W. Fix, Franklin, Virginia. 
Rev. Archie H. Hook, Goshen, Indiana. 
Miss Helen R. Stearns, Dayton, Ohio. 
Rev. Omer S. Thomas, Covington, Ohio. 
Rev. Adelbert C. Youmans, Albany, New York. 


FINANCE 
Mr. H. E. Sims, Piqua, Ohio, Chairman. 
Mrs. M. L. Bryant, Norfolk, Virginia. 
Rev. EF. Ro Cacwell, Laconia. New Hampshire. 
Rev. Carl R. Dille, South Vienna, Ohio. 
Rev. Robert B. Rubart, Fiatt, Illinois. 
Mr. Perry G. Yantis, Troy, Ohio. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Rev. James H. Lightbourne, Troy, Ohio, Chair- 


man. 

Rev. Simon A. Bennett, Elon College, North 
Carolina. 

Rev, Judson R. Jones, Lubec, Maine. 

Mr. Ellery Kyle, Fairfield, Iowa. 

Mrs. Alice V. Morrill, Defiance, Ohio. 

Rev. Frank Wright, Cairo, Ohio. 


HOME MISSIONS 
Rev. Jesse M. Kauffman, Albany, Missouri, Chair- 


man. 

Rev. Herbert M. Hainer, New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mrs. Anna B. Liggett, Danville, Illinois. 

Mr. J. L. Reck, Covington, Ohio. 

Rev. L. E. Smith, Norfolk, Virginia. 

Rev. Frank P. Thomas, Sidney, Ohio. 


ORGANIZATION 
Rev, D. B. Atkinson, Albany, Missouri, Chairman. 
Rev. Clarence S. Bennett, Chicago, Illinois. 
Pres. Albert G. Caris, Defiance, Ohio. 
Rev. G. O. Lankford, Burlington, North Carolina. 
Mrs. Emma S. Powers, Dayton, Ohio. 
Mr. John V. Sees, Huntington, Indiana. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Rev. William G. Sargent, Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, Chairman. 
Rev. Dennis D. Bouman, Lakemont, New York. 
Rev. C. E. Fockler, Keswick, Ontario. 
Rev, A. E. Kemp, Urbana, Illinois. 
Mr. J. G. Lucas, Madrid, Iowa. 
Mrs. Hugh A. Smith, Versailles, Ohio. 
SOCIAL SERVICE 
Rev, P. S. Sailer, Brooklyn, N. Y., Chairman. 
Mrs. Athella M. Howsare, Dayton, Ohio. 
Rev. C. E. Huff, Salina, Kansas. 
Rev, Paul S. Kershner, Conneaut, Ohio. 
Rev. Ernest D. Gilbert, Defiance, Ohio. 
Rev. William T. Scott, Dayton, Ohio. 


STEWARDSHIP 

Rev, Stanley C. Harrell, Durham, North Carolina. 
airman. 

Rev, W. E. Baker, Ravena, New York. 
Mr. C. E. Booz, McPherson, Kansas. 
Rev. F. C. Lester, Waverly, Virginia. 
Mrs. J. J. Lincoln, Lawrenceville, New Jersey. 
Rev. John G. Truitt, Dayton, Ohio. 





SURVEY 

Rev. Roy C. Helfenstein, Dover, Delaware, Chair- 

man. 
Mrs. Ernest A. Chase, Providence, Rhode Island. 
Pres. Alfred W. Hurst, Albany, Missouri. 
Rev. John S. Kegg, Oolumbus, Ohio. 
Mr. Herman Meyer, North Manchester, Indiana. 
Rev. C. G. Nelson, Red Cloud, Nebraska. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 
Committee to have charge of and ap- 
point leaders for an Upper Room Prayer 
Service each morning of the Convention 
at eight o’clock: 


Rev. W. J. Young, Muncie, Indiana, Chairman. , 


Rev. R. G. Clark, Piqua, Ohio. 

Rev. J. E. Fry, Mellott, Indiana. 

Mrs. C. H. Rowland, Greensboro, North Carolina. 
Rev. Ross McNeal, Eaton, Ohio. 


Convention Correlating Committee: 
Rev. D. B. Atkinson, Albany, Missouri, Chairman. 
Rev. W. P. Minton, Dayton, Ohio. 

Rev. Omer S. Thomas, Covington, Ohio. 


OUR REPRESENTATIVES AT DETROIT 

The National Council of the Congre- 

gational Churches has invited the Gen- 

eral Convention to have present at its 

national meeting at Detroit, May 28 to 

June 4, twenty-five representatives. The 

Executive Committee has named the fol- 

lowing: 

Rev. F. G. Coffin, D. D., Convention President. 

Rev. Warren H. Denison, D. D., Convention Sec- 
retary. 

Rev. w. #. Minton, D. D., Secretary Foreign Mis- 
sions. 

Rev. A. W. Sparks, Secretary Home Missions. 

Mr. Harvey E. Sims, Secretary Publications. 

Rev. McD. Howsare, D. D., Secretary Evangelism 
and Life Service. 

Rev. Frank H. Peters, D. D., 
Christian Unity. 

Rev. L. E. Smith, D. D., Commission on Chris- 
tian Unity. 

Mr. Hermon Eldredge, Commission on Christian 
Unity. 

Rev. Roy C. Helfenstein, D. D., Commission on 
Christian Unity. 

Rev. W. G. Sargent, D. D., President New Eng- 
land Convention. 

Rev. Clarence Defur, 
Convention. 

Rev. John M. Williams, 
Convention. 


Commission on 


D. D., President Western 


President Metropolitan 


lege. 

Rev. Martyn Summerbell, D. D. President Palmer 
Institute-Starkey Seminary. 

Rev. Raymond G. Clark, Member Board of Edu- 
cation. 

Mrs. Athella M. Howsare, 
Mission Board. 

Rev. Jesse M. Kauffman, Field Secretary Western 
Convention. 

Rev. J. A. Henderson (colored), President Frank- 
linton Christian College. 

Mrs. Alice V. Morrill, Member Foreign Mission 


President Woman's 


Board. 

Rev. Omer S. Thomas, D. D., Member Board of 
Evangelism. 

Rev. W. J. Young, Secretary Christian Publish- 
ine Association, 

Rev. George W. Morrow, D. D., National Lecturer 
Anti-Saloon League. 

Rev. A. E. Kemp, D. D., Member Board of Pub- 
lications. 

Rev. L. E. Dull, President Michigan Conference. 


WARREN H. DENISON, Secretary. 


About Folks and Things 


(Continued from page two) 

ren voted unanimously for the union, but 
of course no final steps will be taken 
until the question is finally decided by 
our church and the Congregational 
Church here in America. 

Miss Pearl Fletcher, daughter of Dr. 
W. P. Fletcher, of Oshawa, Ontario, is 
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Collection Plates 


Here is a splendid line. Get some- 

thing that will add zest to your col- 

lection period. You will find any 

of the following of very excellent 

— and at reasonable prices. 
y mail 





REED COLLECTION BASKET 


Reed basket, 9-inch, well made 
throughout. Price, $1.35. 


Made of aluminum, these plates 





are of the highest quality, with 


velvet pad. Price, $2.00. 





Style B—Plain Rim 
Finished in Oak 








10 inches $5.00 
12 inches 5.50 
THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING 


ASSOCIATION 


219 South Ludlow Street 
Dayton, Ohio 











soon to complete her work at Union The- 
ological Seminary and has accepted a 
position as the pastor’s assistant at Saint 
Andrews United Church, Oshawa. It is 
possible, also, that her brother, William, 
who is studying in the same school, will 
take up work in Canada. 

A Christian Church Jubilee Year serv- 
ice was held in our church at Pierson, 
Illinois, Sunday, May 12, under the 
direction of Rev. Clarence S. Bennett, who 
is supplying the church while attending 
Chicago University. Mrs. Clista Morris 
spoke on the work of women and the 
Kingdom, and Dr. A. E. Kemp, of Ur- 
bana, spoke on the meaning and oppor- 
tunity of the Jubilee year in the Chris- 
tian Church. 
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THE HERALD OF GOSPEL 


The Christian Endeavor Notes for June 
THEME: “CHARACTER AND SERVICE” 


June 2, 1929 
Character a‘Growth 
2 Peter 1:5-8 
“Reputation is what people think you 


are, 
Character is what you really are.” 


Mr. Moody used to say, “Character 
is what you are in the dark’’, and by 
this he meant that you are what you 
really are when nobody is looking. 
Many “go straight’? because they fear 
they will be caught or punished or they 
fear what the ‘‘Mother Grundy” of 
public opinion will say. Character is 
what you really are, regardless of re- 
ward or fear of public opinion. 

Character depends on inward worth 
and not outward seeming. If you turn 
fire on water, it evaporates into steam 
and is gone; but if you turn fire on clay, 
it hardens and stays the same for a 
thousand years. That is the difference 
between the character of water and clay. 
It is not the outward fire, but the in- 
ward character that makes the differ- 
ence. It will be you—the real you—that 
will count when the trying test comes. 
It will not be in the thing that comes, 
but in you—the character of you which 
has grown up in you. 


June 9, 1929 
Thinking Things Through 
Luke 14:28-30; Prov. 16:22-25 

Dr. Alva Martin Kerr, the late beloved 
editor of The Herald of Gospel Liberty, 
wrote a wonderfully helpful book on 
“Thinking Through” which every young 
person should read. It may be in the 
hands of some one in your church, and 
if so, you should read it before this 
meeting. 

We are too prone to judge by surface 
judgment and to think with the crowd, 
which is not thinking at.all, but is 
simply swallowing other people’s 
thoughts or lack of thinking. 

It may be thought and planning for 
the day before you or for a Christian 
Endeavor meeting or for a life work. 
Whatever it is will depend on how well 
it has been “thought through’ and 
worded out from that thinking. 

Most folks fail in life. The reason 
they fail is because they are “copy-cats”’ 
and don’t “think things through’’, and 
so they follow the first thing that comes 
along because they have given it no 
thought. They are what they are be- 
cause they “didn’t think’. In some of- 
fices there are signs displayed having 
but one word: “T-H-I-N-K’’. 

One of the most important questions 
in life is: “What think ye of Christ?’ 


And the trouble with too many in this, 
as in other things, is that they don’t 
think of him at all and so they are lost 
for lack of thought. 


June 16, 1929 
Voluntary Service 
Luke 9:57-62 
“A volunteer for Jesus, 
A soldier true; 
Others have enlisted, 

And why not you?” 


Jesus was the great volunteer. 

In the Civil War they had two sorts 
of soldiers. One was those who whole- 
heartedly volunteered and the other was 
those who were drafted and were forced 
to go. There was a third kind, too. They 
were not volunteers nor were they 
drafted, but they “dodged the draft’’ by 
being “hired’’ and paid by some drafted 
man to go in his place. 

There are a lot of “bounty men” and 
a lot of “drafted’’ men and women in 
the church and, thank God, there are 
a lot of “volunteers” who teach a Sunday 
School class or work in Christian En- 





deavor or in missions or help folks just 
because they “so love” them that they 
want to do it. They have the spirit of 
the Christ. They have the spur of the 
“second mile’’. 

He who does things because he has to 
do them is a slave. Only the volunteer 
is a free man. He who does things be- 
cause he wants to do them is the defini- 
tion of a real volunteer, and he is the 
“salt of the earth’. May his tribe in- 
crease. 

June 23, 1929 
Teaching Self-Control 
Micah 6:8; 1 Peter 2:11-20 

There is a braggadocio which sings: 
“It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishment the 

scroll, 
I am the master of my fate, 

I am the captain of my soul.” 

That is not self-control. That is self- 
conceit. None of us is master of his 
fate without regard to God and others. 

If we could control our lives, we must 
take in all the factors. The first is that 
God began these lives of ours and he 
will end them, whether we decide to die 
or not. Then the other is that we are 





LIBERTY 


JUNE, 1929 





not alone in this world and when we 
decide our fates we cannot help but de 
cide others with us. No man is the gol 
“master of his fate’ or the sole “captaip 
of his soul”. 

Jesus taught self-control by living it. 

Jesus taught self-control by submission, 

Jesus taught self-control by loving his 
enemies. 

Jesus taught self-control by self-denial 
for the sake of others. 

A high school girl, when brought to 
task by her teacher, said that she just 
didn’t know what was the matter with 
her, that she “just had the wiggles” and 
didn’t seem to be able to get anywhere, 
What makes one have the “wiggles”? 
What makes an automobile wiggle and 
wobble all over the road? It is a lack of 
control at the wheel. It needs a head at 
the wheel for the sake of itself and for 
the safety of others. A woman went toa 
doctor to ask him how to get rid of that 
feeling of restlessness and the doctor ad- 
vised her to get a quiet place each day 
and sit down and read her Bible a half 
hour and let the calmness of Jesus settle 
in her soul. He was the Prince of Peace, 
He can bring peace and self-control. 

June 30, 1929 
Heroes for Christ 
Isa. 6:1-8; Matt. 11:7-12; John 18:1-9 

All the world loves a hero—a Lind- 
bergh, a winner, a daring doer. Did you 
ever stop to think that Jesus was the 
most daring person that ever lived? He 
knew that he was doing things which 
would result in his going to certain 
death on a most cruel cross, but know- 
ing all that, he “set his face to go to 
Jerusalem” and dared the cross. 

Paul saw Jesus on the Damascus road 
and heard his voice. Years afterward 
he said that he was“not disobedient unto 
the heavenly vision”. That is the sort 
of stuff that heroes are made of. They 
can see visions and keep their feet on 
the ground. 

The world is full of heroes and hero 
ines today. Some are in kitchens and 
some are in schoolrooms and some will 
never be known until that day shall 
come when a voice shall be heard: “Well 
done, good and faithful servant”. 

Any man or woman or any boy or girl 
who does the thing that God places him 
or her here for and does it whole-hearted- 
ly and thoroughly is more of a hero or 
heroine in the sight of God than the one 
who goes out of his place to do some 
“stunt”. Sometimes the commonplaces 
of life are the hardest and most heroic. 
Jesus never sought for such places, His 
heroic work was done in the common 
day’s work—as he passed by. Some one 
has written a book or preached a sermon 
on the wayside works of Jesus showing 
how he met the common day and made it 
glorious with what he did with it. That 
is true heroism. That is the Jesus kind 
of living up to your best. 
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NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Run over the list of Sunday School Supplies 
below and see if you are ordering to the best 
advantage. 

A lot of our Sunday Schools just order right 
along the same things and do not stop to dis- 
cover that our Sunday School supplies have im- 
proved and you can get better service with a 
little study of things. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


The Children’s Quarterly for the children 
themselves. The “Teacher’s Edition” of the 
Children’s Quarterly for their teacher. This 
helps the teacher to present the lesson in a bet- 
ter way and gives them eight pages of material 
which the children do not get. 

And then, all the graded supplies for children 
you need. 





FOR THE JUNIORS 


The Boys’ and Girls’ Quarterly for the boys 
and girls themselves, (9 to 12 years). The 
“Teacher’s Edition” of the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Quarterly with eight extra pages of helpful mat- 


The Herald of Gospel Liberty 
Monthly Magazine for Teachers & Officers 
The Bible Class Quarterly 
For all adult pupils 
The Young People’s Quarterly 
For Young People, (Ages, 12-24) 
The Boys’ & Girls’ Quarterly 
Pupil’s Edition, (Ages, 9-11) 
The Boys’ & Girls’ Quarterly 
Teacher’s Edition 


Class Books, Teacher Training Books, etc., 


219 South Ludlow St. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT OR SECRETARY SHOULD 


Make a Note of This 


WHEN ORDERING SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


ter for the teacher to help her present the les- 
sons. This is a great help to the teacher. 
And all the graded supplies for the Juniors. 
And the Sunday School Herald which the 
Juniors surely want. 


FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Young People’s Quarterly for young peo- 
ple of High School age and over. These quar- 
terlies are prepared with the young people of 
this age especially in mind and both teacher and 
youth can get much from this quarterly. 

The Sunday School Herald—New Edition— 
In January we began the NEW Sunday School 
Herald and if you have not seen it you do not 
know just what you are missing. Be sure to 
have The Sunday School Herald for “all young 
people and all people with young hearts.” Lots 
of the older people greatly enjoy The Sunday 
School Herald. 


FOR ADULTS 


Dr. Helfenstein writes the adult quarterly 
and it retains its long popularity. Forty thou- 
sand people follow Dr. Helfenstein’s fine Bible 
exposition each week and come back next week 
for more of it. 


Here is the List 


JUST KEEP THESE AND CHECK UP ON YOUR ORDER SHEET IN ORDERING 
The Children’s Quarterly 


Pupil’s Edition, (Ages, 6-8) 


The Children’s Quarterly 


Teacher’s Edition 


Sets Picture Lesson Cards 
Picture Lesson Stories 

The Picture Lesson Chart 

The Sunday School Herald 


For all departments & pupils 


Also Graded Sunday School Lessons, Sunday School Supplies, 


THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 


‘“‘AT YOUR SERVICE”’ 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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In the Dim Dusk 


In the dim dusk of twilight 
The tall cathedral spires 
Lift up their flaming beauty 
Like ancient altar fires. 


Windows of red and purple, 
Windows of blue and rose; 

Through these the sun’s glad glory 
A stream of color flows. 


Altars, in vesper silence 
Ennoble and enthrall, 
Reechoing to music 
While shadows softly fall. 


The organ rolls its beauty 
In timeless tides of sound, 
And through the vast eathedral 
God’s majesties resound. 


The Angelus is ringing 
Across the fens and fields, 
And whispering immortal 
Through every crevice steals. 


High is the heart and holy, 
Deep with divine events ; 
Hushed as a harp and waiting 
Love’s touch of reverence. 
—William L. Stidger. 




































